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WHO’S WHO 


W. J. RANDALL, as may be gathered from his 
factual narrative, is one of the leading spirits in the 
outdoor-conversion-movement in England. He is the 
editor of the official organ of the C.M.S., an ex- 
tremely live little publication, the Catholic Gazette. 
Too bad we do not indulge in photographs, for 
Father Randall illustrates his type-pictures with 
his motor-truck-orators. We have had, for more 
than two decades, a lay motor-mission in the United 
States, admirably and successfully conducted by 
David Goldstein, with the association of the late 
Martha Moore Avery. ... A MEXICAN who would 
find it inconvenient, even dangerous, if a real name 
were attached, supplies us with the document on 
religious persecution that the League of Nations’ 
Assembly refused to entertain. . . . PAUL L. 
BLAKELY derives from Confederate patriots. Con- 
sistently, for more than twenty years, he has mili- 
tantly championed Constitutional States’ Rights and 
has, in every issue that has arisen, condemned the 
encroachments of Federalization. He stands whole- 
heartedly by the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States. ... MOTHER 
MARY AGATHA is a teacher in the Ursuline Acad- 
emy, Wilmington, Del. She is high in the councils 
of the Catholic Library Association, expert in con- 
ducting Convention Sessions. . . . MARIGOLD 
HUNT, poet and illustrator, delightful in her chil- 
drens’ verse, is a member, of the editorial staff of 
Sheed and Ward. . . . FOOTNOTE, for page 460, 
title, cover, contents. Confer Merchant of Venice, 
V. 1.; Othello, IV. 2. 
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CATHOLICS all over the world, and particularly 
the hundreds of thousands gathered at Luneta Park, 
Manila, were thrilled as the voice of the Watchman 
of the Vatican came strong and vigorous over the 
air. How different from the feeble, labored speech 
of the venerable Pontiff on Christmas Eve, when 
with marked effort he struggled with the words and 
seemed at times almost to gasp for breath, while 
he gave to the world his message of peace. Many 
believed that they had heard his voice for the last 
time. His address on February 7 was a fitting con- 
clusion to the International Eucharistic Congress 
assembled at Manila. The Holy Father spoke in 
Latin and though the address was occasioned by 
the assemblage of pilgrims whom he exhorted to “a 
daily increase of devotion to the missions and enter- 
prise for the promotion of missionary activity”— 
a cause ever dear to his heart and foremost in his 
own endeavors—he urged all Christians to direct 
their energies that their “wandering brothers and 
all those ‘who sit in darkness and in the shadow 
of death’ may soon as possible attain through Christ 
to light, truth and life.”” He concluded his brief mes- 
sage with his benediction. As he finished the words: 
“May the blessing of Almighty God, the Father —”’ 
he halted, and many a listener at the radio started 
and stirred uneasily. But gathering strength and 
composure he concluded strongly “— the Son and 
the Holy Ghost descend on you and remain for- 
ever,” while listeners at Manila and all over the 
world knelt and received His Apostolic Blessing. 


THE Christian Home forms the appropriate subject 
of a beautiful Lenten Pastoral of Bishop Muench, 
of Fargo. The importance of the Christian Home, 
its sacred foundations, wholesome home environ- 
ment, the cultivation of home virtues, religion in 
the home are the topics treated and each one is 
developed lucidly, simply, forcibly. In fact if you 
wanted to give Catholics a compendious treatment 
of all that concerns the home and family life, the 
Pastoral admirably fills the need. It examines the 
modern evils that attack the home, conjugal infi- 
delity, abuse of marital powers and divorce. To 
make a selection among so many good things well 
expressed is not easy. “Taking her stand fearlessly 
at the portals of the sanctuary of life the Catholic 
Church hurls her defiance at those who would enter 
and stop with unholy hands God’s creative work. 
Derided for a long time for her reverent regard for 
sacred powers that are unto life, the Catholic 
Church has the comfort today to hear voices of 
economists, statisticians and medical men raised 
in alarm over attempts to block off the stream of 
life. Unbiased observers are beginning to note the 
hurtful reaction on the nation’s prosperity owing 
to a declining population.” “If, then, the Catholic 
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Church made no other contribution to the nation’s 
well-being than that of recalling to men, in season 
and out of season, what are Christ’s teaching on 
the sanctity of marriage, the American people 
would have every reason to be everlastingly grate- 
ful to her for standing guard over these sacred 
foundations of home life.” “Home ownership on a 
wide scale is one of the best guarantee. for social 
peace.” “Saints are not reared under slum condi 
tions.” “People have forgotten how to laugh and 
sing, because they have forgotten how to pray.” 


MRS. NORTON lives in large Jersey City. She also 
has a residence in Washington. In fact, she holds 
the office commonly referred to as Mayor of Wash- 
ington, since she is the Chairman of the House of 
Representatives’ District of Columbia Committee. 
She has been a member of Congress since 1925, and 
long may she flourish there. Her stand has been 
for real (as distinguished from bogus) social legis- 
lation. There is never any hedging in her life or 
work. She is a Catholic, proud of it, and an Ameri- 
can, proud of it. We note these facts with some 
embarrassment, with some dismay, with deep grief. 
Mrs. Mary T. Norton, Congresswoman from Jersey 
City, would never write such a pamphlet as was 
written by Mrs. Marion S. Norton of Princeton 
(confer February 6). Congresswoman Mary T. re- 
spects the rights of every individual; Mrs. Marion 
S. pleads for the deprivation of the individual’s 
rights (especially of Catholic individuals) through 
mutilation. How could anyone suspect that Mrs. 
Mary T. was Mrs. Marion S.? But, does Mrs. Mary 
T. Norton belong to the National League of Women 
Voters? If so, to repeat our previous question, what 
about Mrs. Marion S. Norton? 


TRUE Catholic drama should grow directly from 
the liturgy, and nothing in the world is so intensely 
impressive as a pantomime or dialog which is the 
expression of religious belief and informed with 
religious significance. Hints as to how a Catholic 
dramatic movement may begin in this country are 
undoubtedly contained in the following liturgical 
experiments which have been called to our atten- 
tion. A few years ago, H. D. C. Pepler, a skilled pan- 
tomimist and exact student of the liturgy, while on 
a visit to this country from England, presented 
“The Living Stations of the Cross” in the Sacred 
Heart Church in Pittsburgh. It was done with the 
aid of the parish school-children. A platform was 
built in the sanctuary, the priest mounted the pulpit 
and read the usual prayers and meditations, and as 
each Station was contemplated a group of little boys 
in black cassocks and little girls in plain white robes 
arranged themselves in action and tableau to rep- 














resent the scenes of the various mysteries. The little 
boy who represented the Christus wore a white 
surplice over his black cassock. There was no at- 
tempt at histrionics or dramatic splurge, no make- 
up and no scenery. The children went through the 
simplest movements of pantomime, reverently and 
quietly, as each Station was announced. But the 
performance was so simply and dramatically con- 
vincing that we are told by a reliable witness that 
it put the whole congregation, including the priest, 
in tears. Similarly, at St. Ignatius’ church, New 
York, on the Feast of the Holy Innocents last De- 
cember, a beautiful religious service was presented 
by the children, with suitable hymns and prayers, 
and during the celebration a ten-year-old boy 
mounted the main pulpit of the church in cassock 
and surplice and delivered a sermon on the first 
little martyrs who died for Christ. The ceremony 
was most touching. The children, who were made 
to feel intimately their part in the mystery, were 
delighted, and the grown-ups are still talking about 
it. The drama of the Middle Ages began in the 
Church and centered around the feasts of the litur- 
gical year. Why can it not be revived through these 
same sources in the present time? The two experi- 
ments mentioned above seem to prove that it can. 


SPEAKING from his own practical experience as 
a statesman in Africa, where he was for some years 
Apostolic Visitor and Apostolic Delegate, Arch- 
bishop Hinsley of Westminster outlined the moral 
issues behind the quest for colonies, in an address 
at Leeds. The last thing, he said, the colonizing 
powers had in mind was the benefit of the natives; 
need of expansion for over-populated countries, de- 
mand for raw materials and for new markets were 
the reasons given. Referring to Vitoria and Las 
Casas, he said that Collective Trusteeship is the 
only just, peaceful and profitable system which ad- 
vanced peoples can adopt in dealing with races of 
lower developmerit. He seriously doubted whether 
the introduction of white civilization, divorced from 
higher moral principles, confers any real benefits 
upon a primitive race. The first and main object of 
the “Trustee” must be to fit his charge as soon as 
possible for the responsibilities of self-government. 
“Collective Trusteeship means that all colonial 
powers combine to put their strength and experi- 
ence at the disposal of one another for the common 
object of bringing the backward races into line with 
the advanced and protecting them from exploita- 
tion.” As to the feasibility of the Mandate System, 
the Archbishop quotes an American Jesuit, Father 
Edward Coffey of the Gregorian University, Rome: 
“The Mandate battle is by no means won. There 
are still glaring defects in our procedure, and they 
cannot conceivably be remedied until we have a 
League of Nations that merits the name.” 


SPAIN is in dire need. The number of men, espe- 
cially of young men, who have dropped with bullets 
is well over the two hundred thousandth. The num- 
ber of men, particularly the older men, who have 


been assassinated because they were not Commu- 
nists, or because they were Communists, has risen 
into tens of thousands. The number of women and 
children in Madrid, in Barcelona, in Valencia, in 
Maiaga and in all the territory held by the irrespon- 
sible Anarchists, Syndicalists and Extreme Com- 
munists, who have been ruined and killed is estima- 
ted high in the thousands. The fields are neglected, 
the industries are closed; food and shelter and 
clothing are scarce; and there is the consequent 
spread of disease. Hospital supplies, medicines, food, 
cloth, rehabilitation are most urgently needed. Al- 
ready, Americans are reported to have contributed 
about four million dollars; perhaps, they have 
actually given twice that amount. The collections 
were handled by the North American Committee 
to Aid Spanish Democracy. This Committee is 
fostered by the League against War and Fascism. 
This, in turn, is part of the Communists’ Popular 
Front. All the millions of American dollars thus 
gathered to help Spain have been donated to the 
Leftists. The Committee proclaims and boasts that 
not one pennyworth of help will be given to the sick, 
the starving, the wounded of the Rightists. The 
Leftists hold one-fourth of Spain; they have com- 
mitted the atrocities, they have executed the 
priests, they have violated the nuns, they have 
burned down the Churches and desecrated the 
tabernacles. Yet they alone are being aided by 
Americans. Shall we do nothing for the real, for 
the good, for the Catholic Spaniards who appeal- 
ingly stretch out their hands to us? 


AMONG all that is said and written concerning 
Russia, surprisingly little attention is given to the 
greatest of all Russian problems which underlies 
all Russia’s perplexities in the past and in the pres- 
ent. Writing in the Voice of the Church for January, 
a monthly Catholic magazine published in Russian 
and English for readers of Eastern as well as of 
the Latin Rite, the Rev. John Tarasevich, Ph.D., 
S.T.D., asks this very question: “What is the great 
Russian problem? Is it a politico-economic problem? 
No. Even the Bolsheviks are trying to solve this. 
It is the problem which the Russian Bolshevik has 
thrown overboard and which the Russian autocrat 
of former days did not permit anyone to solve. Yet 
it is the problem on whose right solution everything 
else depends. It is the religious problem among the 
Russians.” The former heads of the Russian Gov- 
ernment, says Father Tarasevich, made out of the 
Church of God “fa tremendous political tool where- 
by to rule and to enslave even the Russian con- 
science. . . . Today the Russian people are reaping 
the aftermath of that tyranny; expiating the sins 
of Tsardom.” “Who, then,” he further asks, “will 
dislodge this infernal being and establish order amid 
chaos? The Russians themselves! How? By rightly 
solving their religious problem.” Here in the United 
States Russians have every opportunity to study 
this question. Their efforts to do so will be greatly 
advanced if their Catholic friends of other national 
origins show sympathy and understanding for the 
Russian religious struggle. 
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YOUNG-EYED CHERUBINS 
WHO THINK WITH THE PRESIDENT 


And bad old men who do not 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 














PERHAPS the message which the President sent 
to Congress on February 5 can be thus synopsized: 
“There are men on the bench of the Supreme Court 
who block my policies by misinterpreting the Con- 
stitution. As I cannot remove them, kindly enact 
my plan to force them out.” 

Every man who wishes to be a dictator should 
begin by attacking the courts. As long as there is 
a fundamental law which protects the rights of the 
people by binding the Government with the chains 
of a Constitution, as Jefferson wrote, and a court to 
declare what the law is, there can be no dictator. 
What your dictator must have is untrammeled pow- 
er to issue decrees and edicts. He can tolerate no 
independent legislature, and still less independent 
courts. Like Napoleon, he may authorize a paper 
Constitution, or create a Senate with no duty except 
to register his decrees; but he will take care that 
the legislative and judicial departments bend the 
knee to him. 

Hence a prospective dictator must overlook no 
means of engendering in the public distrust of the 
courts, especially of the highest court charged with 
the stern duty of interpreting the law with finality. 
If he can enlist the support of wise-cracking para- 
graphers to caricature the real or alleged defects, 
mental or physical, of the judges, he is on the road 
to his goal. Let the Winchells whisper that this 
judge or that, having attained his seventieth year, 
is suffering from senile dementia. Let another 
search the pages of history for instances of error 
by the courts. Write that a century ago, a Presi- 
dent denounced the Chief Justice of his day and 
dared him to enforce the decree of the Court—but 
suppress the fact that the ruling of the Chief Justice 
was issued to protect citizens against tyranny and 
to confirm them in the use of rights given them by 
Almighty God. Make the charge, make it boldly, 
and few will trouble to examine the evidence. 

Ring the changes on the undeniable fact that 
judges are not infallible. Suppress the fact that the 
States can annul any decree of the highest court, 
when such action seems desirable, by amending the 
Constitution. Then by continued innuendo create 
the belief that infallibility clothes every executive, 
and every political majority in a legislature. Or fall 
into the pathetic, and regret that nine old men on 
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the bench are unable to keep up with the calendar. 
Say nothing about the fact that they are keeping 
up with it. Never suggest that the tremendous bur- 
dens heaped upon the chief executive would indi- 
cate that he too needs aides, perhaps six of them, 
to share, perhaps to temper, his power and his 
authority. Mislead the public mind long enough, 
and the stage is set for a government, if the phrase 
can be used, which dispenses with legislatures as 
well as with courts. 

No one has said that President Roosevelt is pre- 
paring to make himself a dictator. But he is un- 
doubtedly preparing the way to make some suc- 
cessor a dictator. Rubber-stamp Congresses are not 
unknown. Congresses controlled by the President 
through his control of political patronage have ere 
this disgraced the country. But it is horrifying to 
think what will certainly happen to our constitu- 
tional liberties and to the guarantees of our natural 
rights, if in addition to rubber-stamp Congresses 
we are also to have a rubber-stamp Supreme Court. 
Ours is a Government of checks and balances, not 
a fusion in one individual of the executive, legisla- 
tive and judicial functions, or of any two of them. 

It is not quite correct to say that the President 
desires to fix the number of the Supreme Court 
Justices at fifteen. What he asks is authority to ap- 
point six Justices. In the probable event that the 
six sitting Justices who are over seventy years of 
age would resign, were six new Justices to be ap- 
pointed to aid them in their work, the number 
would remain unchanged. In that event, the bur- 
den on the Justices (of which none have com- 
plained) would also remain unchanged. Congress, 
if it wishes, can raise the number to fifteen or to 
1,500, and stay within the letter of the Constitu- 
tion. But it should not legislate on the odd ground 
that fifteen men can reason more quickly than 
nine, just as fifteen might pull a wagon more easily 
than nine. They might, or they might not; but 
should every Justice of the fifteen wish to present 
his views to his fellows and consent to listen to 
theirs, the celerity of the Supreme Court in render- 
ing decisions would be perceptibly slackened. 

The President’s arguments for the desirability of 
younger men in the Supreme Court are not con- 
vincing. He writes that experience has shown how 











“little by little, new facts become blurred through 
old glasses fitted, as it were, for the needs of an- 
other generation; older men assuming that the 
scene is the same as it was in the past, cease to 
explore or inquire into the present or the future.” 

But is this shown by experience? Mr. Justice 
Holmes, who retired at the age of ninety, had long 
been noted for his tendency—a too-great tendency, 
some might think—to explore and to inquire into 
the future, instead of regarding the actual Consti- 
tution as the sole measure of the powers of Con- 
gress. Nor can it be said that Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
still on the bench in his eightieth year, has been 
deaf to what has been styled “the requirements of 
the living law” as distinguished from statutes and 
decrees considered too legalistically. Arguments 
based on figurative language, as all arguments of 
the “as it were” type, lose much impressiveness 
when subjected to the test of fact. 

“The President’s argument on the score of age 
boils down to this,” the New York Times observed 
editorially on February 7, “that growing old is not 
an evil thing; the evil thing is growing old without 
managing to share the convictions which Mr. Roose- 
velt himself possesses.” The President lays himself 
fairly open to this criticism. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that it was not alone the old men, peering 
through their glasses fitted for the needs of another 
generation, who dislodged the Recovery Act, de- 
clared by the President to be the very corner stone 
of his Administration. Nine Justices, the old Jus- 
tices and the young, the bad old men and the good 
young men, united to declare that while the pur- 
poses of that Act might be most exalted, the powers 
which it claimed were powers denied to Congress 
by the Constitution. Wisdom does not necessarily 
walk with youth and leave old age forlorn. 

But let us get nearer the heart of this Presiden- 
tial proposal. Mr. Roosevelt’s remarks about the 
Supreme Court, following the Court’s rejection of 
the Industrial Act, showed with a degree of clarity 
which does not always attend his more studied 
statements, what he thinks of the present person- 
nel of the Court. It is inevitable, then, that the plan 
must be viewed by many as an attempt to pack the 
Court with Justices upon whom he may rely for 
support for his policies. To quote the New York 
Times once more, the plan proposes to sanction a 
precedent which would “make any President the 
master of the Supreme Court by the mere process 
of enlarging it. That is equivalent to saying that it 
would impair fundamentally the system of checks 
and balances on which the American Government 
is founded, and by which the essential liberties of 
the American people have been preserved.” 

If we wish to reject this system of checks and 
balances, let it be done after due deliberation by 
an Amendment to the Constitution, and not by a 
show of hands some afternoon in a Congress com- 
posed almost entirely of the President’s party. The 
President’s motives are in no sense an issue here; 
let it be conceded that they are most laudable. But 
his plan is the most dangerous attack in all our 
history upon the government established by the 
Constitution. 





REFORESTATION 
AND FLOOD CONTROL 


REST a smoothly planed plank in a basin at an 
angle of, say, thirty degrees, and arrange a flow of 
water from the top. When an amount of water 
covering the length and width of the plank has 
been released, you will find that roughly about 
ninety-five per cent of the water has made its way 
into the basin. As the flow continues, the amount 
received in the basin will increase until, finally, 
all but a trace of the water released at the top will 
run smoothly down the plank into the basin. Soon 
the basin will begin to overflow, and you will have 
a “flood.” 

Now cover the plank with well-matted grass sod. 
Rest it as before in an empty basin, and turn on 
the water. In the first moments all the water, or 
nearly all, will be absorbed by the sod, and there 
will be no flow into the basin. Even when the maxi- 
mum of absorption has been reached, the flow will 
be perceptibly retarded. As the flow continues, how- 
ever, you will observe that some of the soil has been 
washed into the basin. Small ruts and miniature 
gullies begin to appear, and the rate of flow speeds 
up. You are approaching a flood, and if you have 
conducted this experiment with the basin placed on 
the kitchen floor, you will soon hear cries of pro- 
test from your long-suffering wife. 

This experiment shows both the value and the 
limitations of reforestation. We know of nothing 
that can be guaranteed to prevent floods, but re- 
forestation is highly useful in controlling the run- 
off of waters into the rivers. 

In our experiment, we were able to duplicate only 
the simplest form of reforestation. Suppose that in 
addition to the sod, the surface is dotted with 
bushes and trees, and with the leaves that have 
fallen from the trees over a period of years. 
Evidently absorption will be much greater, and the 
amount of water released into the basin much 
smaller. Experiments conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on a twelve-degree slope near 
Zanesville, Ohio, bring out this fact very clearly. 
On land kept continuously in corn, one-third of the 
annual rainfall ran off, taking with it thirty-one 
tons of soil per acre. Here we have two elements 
of a flood; an increase in the amount of water re- 
ceived by the river, and the raising of the river’s 
bed by the soil deposited. The same land kept in 
grass retained ninety-four per cent of the rainfall, 
and the erosion was negligible. 

Reforestation along the Ohio and the Mississippi 
is absolutely necessary. But this is not enough. To 
keep floods under reasonable control, we must also 
,plan reforestation along the tributary streams. An 
adequate flood-control program must, of course, in- 
clude levees, spillways and reservoirs, but the most 
important single element is the reforestation of 
eroded areas, and of many areas now used in agri- 
culture. Without reforestation the most elaborate 
series of reservoirs will simply tend to fill with mud, 
like the basin on your kitchen floor. 

CRICKETT WAINSCOT 
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MOTOR MISSIONS 
THE ENGLISH METHOD 


Expand motor-mission work in the United States 


W. J. RANDALL, CMS. 











AMERICAN readers will probably be interested to 
hear of the out-of-doors work for the Faith in Eng- 
land. Though outdoor propaganda-work possesses 
one main object—the explanation of the Faith to 
our non-Catholic brethren—it actually has a two- 
fold effect: the preservation of the Faith by re- 
claiming numbers of the “lapsed” (who are often 
stirred out of their apathy), and the extension of 
the Faith by the immediate clearing of the ground 
of prejudice, and the eventual individual instruc- 
tion of our non-Catholic brethren. 

Much has been written on the subject of outdoor 
propaganda, especially as regards the Catholic 
Evidence Guild. I do not propose in these brief notes 
to deal with that aspect of the subject, but with a 
work of outdoor propaganda which predates the 
work of the Catholic Evidence Guild, a work which 
has been carried out by priests for nearly thirty 
years. This is the Motor Mission organized each 
year by the Catholic Missionary Society of Lon- 
don, a society of diocesan priests founded by Car- 
dinal Vaughan in the year 1902 for the special pur- 
pose of bringing the evidence of the Church’s teach- 
ing before the minds of non-Catholics. It may here 
be mentioned that although there are here and 
there individual priests doing outdoor platform- 
work for the Faith, the Catholic Missionary So- 
ciety is the only body of priests in Britain actually 
banded together for this specific purpose. They are 
all diocesan priests, loaned by their respective Or- 
dinaries for an indefinite period, determined by two 
factors: the time during which the priest himself 
wishes to devote himself to this work, and the re- 
quiring of him by his Bishop for some particular 
post. The present Archbishop of Liverpool, for in- 
stance, was with the C. M. S. for some fifteen years 
before his appointment to Upholland College. 

The following notes give the outline of a typical 
Motor Mission, the 1936 tour in the Archdiocese of 
Birmingham. During the ten weeks’ run, the nine 
priests of the C. M. S. and thirteen priests from 
various Religious Orders and Congregations took 
part in the mission. Each priest gives one, two, or 
three weeks to the Motor Mission according to his 
other engagements. This year the following Orders 
and Congregations were represented; I give the 
names in the sequence in which they appeared on 
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the Motor Mission: Passionists, Dominicans, Vin- 
centians, Franciscans, Capuchins, Jesuits, Redemp- 
torists, Augustinians of the Assumption, Benedic- 
tines, and Franciscan Friars Minor. Two experi- 
enced lay speakers from the Catholic Evidence 
Guild also took part. 

The attendance at the outdoor platform natural- 
ly varies according to the nature of the locality. 
Generally speaking, rural areas are comparatively 
unresponsive, while in the industrial areas we are 
able to gather large crowds, numbering from three 
to eight hundred, or even a thousand. The last- 
named figure was reached last year at Uttoxeter, 
Staffs., and two years ago, also, in Aberdare, Gla- 
morganshire, a center heavily tinged with Com- 
munism. The rural area, the country town, present 
a special problem. One priest from a local Abbey— 
Belmont Abbey near Hereford—once tried for a 
whole year to obtain an outdoor crowd there, but 
the residents proved to be of that mentality charac- 
terized by local parish priests as “boiled turnips.” 
It makes one realize how tragic was the tearing 
away of the Faith in England from such folk in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, so tena- 
cious are they of established custom and tradition. 
If only they could be regained, they would as- 
suredly prove Catholics of the staunchest sort, even 
though their knowledge might be the minimum. 

Prior to the appearance of the Motor Mission in 
any area, the parish priest advertises its advent by 
means of the pulpit for the Catholics, and by hand- 
bill, posters and press notices for the non-Catholics. 
On the first Sunday of the visit, the priests of the 
Motor Mission explain the matter from the pulpit 
at the various Masses, so as to get the Catholics 
to form a nucleus of the crowd and to bring non- 
Catholic friends. If practicable, the Motor Chapel 
stands throughout the day on the site of the eve- 
ning meeting, bearing a huge notice to the effect 
that Catholic Evidence Lectures will be given there 
each evening. 

A word about the Motor Chapel itself. The chapel 
is a large vehicle built on a lorry chassis and fitted 
up inside with all the requirements of a chapel for 
the purpose of saying Mass in places where there 
is no neighboring church. On special occasions, 
however, Mass is said in the Motor Chapel in 











parishes where there is am adjacent church, where- 
ever the parish priest welcomes this. Such was the 
case, for instance, at Dorchester-on-Thames and 
at Rugeley, Staffs., in which latter parish Father 
Shackles, S.J., Choir Master at Beaumont College, 
sang Mass in the Motor Chapel in the Market 
Square, while one of the priests of the C. M. S. ex- 
plained the course of the Mass for the benefit of 
those present. Many non-Catholics were witnesses 
of this. One of the most striking features of this 
particular event was the attendance of the nuns 
from the adjacent convent, who led the singing of 
the proper of the Mass. It had taken some little per- 
suasion to make the good Sisters believe that we 
really wanted them to do that! 

The sides of the vehicle which forms the chapel 
open out to form a platform of some twelve feet 
deep and eight feet broad, raised about four and 
one-half feet from the ground. Electric lighting 
from batteries is provided for use when the eve- 
nings grow dark toward the end of the tour. We 
have found that the mere presence of the chapel, 
mounted with the Papal Arms and a large notice 
concerning the lectures, is in itself a definite source 
of attraction. 

As a rule we have two and one-half hours de- 
voted to the evening meeting: two or three lec- 
tures of about one half-hour each, followed by 
about another half-hour for questions. The ques- 
tions are either written and placed in the “Ques- 





tion Box” during the day (for whenever practicable 
the box is left on the steps of the chapel all day), 
or are taken orally from the crowd. It is generally 
found to be a combination of both methods, the 
oral questioning being very often persistent and 
lively, and always instructive to those present. 

The net result of outdoor propaganda? The result 
may be summed up thus: 1. It stimulates the Faith 
of lukewarm Catholics; 2. It widens the knowledge 
of the Catholics present, especially as regards the 
practical difficulties of those outside the Church; 
3. It gets a number of non-Catholics to continue 
their inquiries begun during the Motor Mission and 
so eventually to come under individual instruction. 
As to how many actual conversions result, precise 
figures are not easy to obtain. I am hoping to 
acquire from various sources some more precise 
data on this point, which up to now have not been 
collected and published; but, at any rate, we can 
say that almost every outdoor worker, whether 
priest or layman, has heard of some results arising 
directly or at least indirectly from the outdoor 
work; and many can point to personal experience 
for evidence. Actual conversions are, of course, the 
remote result; the average period of two years 
seems to occur between the first step and the last. 
But the immediate advantage of the outdoor as con- 
trasted with the indoor propaganda is that in an 
outdoor crowd a far higher percentage of our non- 
Catholic brethren is obtained. 


PERSECUTED MEXICO 
AND LEAGUE ASSEMBLY 


Secretariat prevents consideration of report 














(The document published below was presented 
by the Pro Deo Bureau to the Chairman of the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations. Dr. Saavedra 
Lamas, on September 20. An interview with Dr. 
Lamas, who had expressed great interest in the Pro 
Deo report on religious persecution in Mexico, was 
arranged for October 5. The Secretariat of the 
League of Nations phoned on that date, postpon- 
ing the interview. On October 10, the Secretariat 
of the League wrote that “President Lamas was 
unable to receive such a delegation.” The letter was 
not posted until after the closing of the Assembly 
of the League on October 12. Hence, the Pro Deo 
was prevented from lodging a protest. The conclu- 
sion must be drawn thai the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations, under the influence of anti- 


Christian elements, prevented Dr. Lamas and the 
League Assembly from considering the appeal 
made by the persecuted Catholics of Mexico). 


IN February, 1935, a report of the Most Reverend 
Leopoldo Ruiz y Flores, Archbishop of Morelia and 
Apostolic Delegate to Mexico—now in exile in the 
United States—aroused indignation among right-- 
minded people. The report was a well-grounded 
refutation of the allegations by which the Presi- 
dent of the Mexican Republic, General Lazaro Car- 
denas, answered a cable sent to him by the Catho- 
lic Union of Glasgow. This report, in a general 
way, brought to the point the situation as it stands 
today, and it was necessary because of the biased 
answers given by the Mexican Government officials 
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to all the protests that have been made in various 
countries, especially in the United States. 

This report of His Excellency pointed out the 
real situation of the Catholic Church in Mexico. 
The Catholics of this unfortunate country are really 
persecuted, annoyed in every possible way. Their 
property, even their lives, are in danger. 

But one of the most serious revelations of the 
report of His Excellency, Archbishop Ruiz y Flores, 
is without doubt the testimony he gives to the situ- 
ation of the clergy in the different States, based 
on official documents. See in Annex I the picture 
of the condition of the Mexican clergy as per report 
of the Apostolic Delegate. The only conclusion to 
be arrived at after reading such a charter is that 
the Mexican Catholics are outraged in their Faith 
by a Government represented in the League of 
Nations. 

In spite of the letter of Archbishop Ruiz y Flores, 
and of the numberless protests of the Catholics and 
Protestants in the United States, to which have 
been added protests of the Jewish people, in spite 
of the protests of Catholics of all the Americas and 
of many of the European nations, General Cardenas 
has not ceased to persecute this great portion of his 
flock represented by the Mexican Catholics. 

In February of the same year, General Cardenas 
issued a new law on the circulation of newspapers 
and literature that would imply the propagation of 
a religious creed. See an extract of this law in 
Annex II. In issuing this new law, President Car- 
denas proved unquestionably the existence of a 
religious persecution in Mexico. 

General Cardenas has proved this on still many 
other occasions, and in a most explicit way; for 
instance, in the promulgation of a law on the nation- 
alization of Church property, of which law a Mex- 
ican jurist, Eduardo Pallares, whom no one can 
brand as a clerical, said that “it is of such nature 
that it kills liberty of conscience, which all civilized 
nations have considered and do consider an essen- 
tial element in the political life of the people. Under 
the pretext of regulating the nationalization of 
property of religious institutions, this law gives a 
mortal blow to religion, because it prevents, with 
unthinkable tyranny, all teaching and all propa- 
ganda of religious principles and religious beliefs. 
... All the prescriptions of this law breathe a fero- 
cious hatred against religion and against the priests 
and ministers of the different cults existing in the 
country.” See, also, Annex III. 

The year 1935 ended in an atmosphere of sad- 
ness. Tested in every way, the Mexican Catholics 
could see with sorrow the first ravages of the 
hideous socialistic and sexual education in the souls 
of the young. In many of the States religious wor- 
ship was prohibited, priests were persecuted and 
churches desecrated. The general situation re- 
mained in 1936 what it had been in 1935: imprison- 
ment of Catholics, priests or faithful; nationaliza- 
tion of churches and of private property; vexa- 
tions, murders; nothing which might indicate an 
amelioration in the evolution of religious matters. 
Some examples: In Teocaltiche, Jal., the Govern- 
ment agents arrested Father Camacho under the 
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pretext that he was conducting a campaign against 
socialism and atheism. At San Miguel, a wild man 
enters suddenly into a Church and begins beating 
the priest with his sword. In both cases the police 
sided against the people in defense of the aggressors 
who were at the service of the persecutors. (Revista 
Catolica, El Paso, Texas, February 16, 1936) On 
March 30, at Ciudad Gonzales, Gto., a violent burst 
of gun shots, followed by a bloody hand-to-hand 
fight between the socialists and the faithful coming 
out of church, took a toll of fourteen lives, with 
about thirty more persons more or less seriously 
wounded. On April 14, the vandals burnt the 
Church of San Francisco in Guadalajara, a real 
gem of Mexican architecture. Three days later, 
about one hundred persons were imprisoned in Vera 
Cruz. Their crime? They were praying over the 
tomb of Father Acosta, assassinated shortly after 
the famous Modus Vivendi in 1929 (HI Debate, 
Madrid, April 18, 1936). The Bishop of Chihuahua 
protests against the Authorities of the State who 
have authorized only one priest for 500,000 inhabi- 
tants; in spite of the fact that at Ciudad Juarez, 
in the same State, Catholics in vain make efforts to 
obtain authorization to hear Mass. 

There are always agencies or journalists ready 
to whitewash the Mexican persecutors by proclaim- 
ing the spirit of comprehension and of ample toler- 
ance of the Government of Mr. Cardenas. The revo- 
cation of the persecutory measures on which the 
press reports are based are most of the time but 
new vexations against the Christians of Mexico, 
because such revocation exists only on paper. Not 
even the modifications brought by Mr. Cardenas 
to the law of nationalization of Church property 
deserves our consideration; they are simply modifi- 
cations sui generis. 

But the assassinations of priests are even more 
eloquent than the gossip of the press. In July of 
this year, to cite a recent case, did not the Arch- 
bishop of Durango ask President Cardenas for 
guarantees for the clergy of Durango, where two 
priests had been arrested and savagely shot by 
federal troops, and several other members of the 
clergy had been arrested and seen no more? There 
are still, to keep us posted on the religious situation 
of Mexico, the reports of Mr. Charles Betico, who, 
sent into that unfortunate country by the N.C.W.C. 
News Service, denies regularly by his factual in- 
formation the biased assertion of the mercenary 
agencies. On the basis of these reports and other 
information received from Mexico, we have been 
able to make up a list as exact as possible of the 
priests authorized to exercise their ministry in 
Mexico in September, 1936. In Annex IV, we give 
some information and data regarding the persecu- 
tion of the School in 1936. 


(Perhaps the Catholic plea for religious freedom 
in Mexico, thus far unheard in the League of Na- 
tions and only partly hearkened to in the United 
States, may be listened to in Mexico itself. On Feb- 
ruary 10, the legislature of Vera Cruz was reported 
to have repealed the law banning religious services. 
We are not fully convinced, but await the future). 














MEDALS AND MADONNAS 
SEMINARIANS, CATHEDRALS 


Sundry answers to an Episcopalian minister's wife 


WILLIAM J. BENN, S.J. 











A RECENT article in the Christian Century on 
American Catholicism a la mode is not notable for 
any intrinsic merit it possesses nor, contrary to the 
writer’s hope, does it carry any devastating rev- 
elations on the Catholic Church’s hard sledding 
against the modern trend. It will hardly be stag- 
gering in its effect on the Protestant reader, who, 
if at all interested in church affairs, is sufficiently 
weighted by his own; while on the Catholic who 
may happen to fall on it, it will not make many 
soul-searching demands. The latter will find much 
plainer speaking in his own Catholic publications 
on what are real weaknesses not in his Church pre- 
cisely but in the communicant or church goer. 
Birth control is today a problem for the Church 
and a cause of loss of communicants, we are told. 
The manner in which the wife of an Episcopal 
clergyman speaks on this question so intimately 
connected with the Divine law is somewhat amaz- 
ing. It is not surprising, though regretful, to find it 
treated as a free question of practice, which only 
a “reactionary” body opposes, by say Margaret 
Sanger or Hannah Stone; but something different 
might be expected from Mrs. Cummins. ““Those who 
practice the most widespread methods of birth con- 
trol find they do not fit in with Catholic teaching, 
and Catholics who are not willing to rely upon the 
so-called ‘rhythm’ method—a ‘natural method’ not 
frowned upon by the authorities—are unable, if 
they are honest, to obtain absolution from a priest 
after confession.” That sounds quite modern, as if 
it were a question to be decided by a mixed clerical 
and lay body meeting, at Lambeth Palace. I would 
only advise our benevolent critic to stop short of 
passing judgment on the inner consciences of Cath- 
olics and not to try to pry within the confessional, 
with which I presume she finds little sympathy. 
The writer refers to the planned new translation 
of St. Jerome’s New Testament Vulgate as a mod- 
ern and revised version of the Bible to be put into 
the hands of the people. That sentence might easily 
be made to do service in bringing the old Protestant 
hoax about the Catholic Church’s opposition to Bi- 
ble reading right up to date. Then follows a sen- 
tence far more naive. “This, at the time of Tyn- 
dale’s anniversary—an amazing bit of irony.” Now 
if Mrs. Cummins imagines that sentence conceals 


dynamite for Catholics, I sincerely beg to disabuse 
her. The fact that the anniversary last year passed 
with but few references to a weather-beaten auxil- 
iary in controversy marks an improvement for 
which to be grateful; showing, incidentally, that it 
is a very thin gruel today for even the keen Protes- 
tant appetite. 

The author then turns to the inadequacy of our 
seminaries in the work of providing priests able 
to cross mental swords with alert Catholics and 
non-Catholics. The students pass much of their 
time in memorizing matter which has been handed 
down year after year, neglect the live issues of 
the day, have little chance to exercise their own in- 
telligence, and are not taught how to mix with 
people. Now, notwithstanding Mrs. Cummin’s de- 
sire for our improvement in seminary education, I 
by no means wish to debate that subject with her. 
I must, however, record again some surprise that 
the young seminary products are not good mixers. 
I really think that on that fact the writer may well 
extend her investigation beyond the limits of a 
parochial ladies’ sewing-circle. But the next sen- 
tence explains the writer’s mind. “‘As some of these 
men come from homes where they are not taught 
the usages of even ordinary social affairs, they are 
handicapped to a wholly unnecessary degree when 
they go out into Society.” 

On that very interesting point, which recalls 
some not distant memories in a different sphere, 
since I cannot expect to be accorded the generous 
limits the Christian Century accorded the writer, 
let it suffice to say that while the cleric is drawn 
from all grades of Catholic life, the large part of 
them is drawn from the ranks of the people among 
whom they will work and this, whether or not the 
writer realizes it, is the surest hope for the Church 
in these days of the new deal in religion. The ec- 
clesiastical leaders in the Church are anxious about 
the seminarian’s awareness of current problems, 
but they will never sacrifice the solid training in her 
divinity courses for a seminary sundae of social 
trends and polite manners with a dash of divinity 
thrown in as a seasoner. 

The comments and suggestions of the writer so 
far are nothing to arouse the dormant Catholic to 
anger, although they might be followed by some ap- 
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propriate self-accusation. It is not so by any means 
with what follows and concludes the article. Ever 
since 431 A.D., when the bishops had defined at 
Ephesus that Mary was in truth the Theotokos, the 
Church has taken the Mother of God to its very 
heart and enthroned her in her proper place, at the 
side of the God-Man. The sixteenth century re- 
ligious revolt did not change this, only clarified the 
issue and sifted the winnowing. Reformers pulled 
down Mary’s statues from the cathedrals and the 
madonnas from the walls, but the old harassed 
Church, because it was Divine, knew what was life 
and continued putting medals of the Blessed Mother 
around the necks of the young, leading them to the 
altar rails and giving them to eat for the first time 
of the Bread of Life. The Church did all this and 
continued doing it because she knew it was life and 
that while all her theological lore and immense 
repository of knowledge, sacred and profane, might 
tremble and shake under the fierce attacks levelled 
at them, not so her practice, for it was life. 

I wish that Mrs. Cummins on her next visit to this 
metropolis of gaiety, laughter, tears and no little 
crime would visit the modest Capuchin Church on 
West Thirtieth Street to which she refers, and there 
witness that beehive of life, despite the fact that 
place is found for devotion to the Miraculous Medal. 
And after that she should by all means go north 
a block on Seventh Avenue and go east on Thirty- 
first Street to the Church of St. Francis of Assissi. 
The church is plain, unpretentious, Franciscan in 
equipment and furnishings, with paintings and 
sculpture that may offend the visitor’s taste, find- 
ing a place, too, for some forms of devotion on which 
she may frown, but there is the daily activity from 
morning to noon with Masses and Communions, to 
be continued all through the afternoon and evening 
with visitants availing themselves of the sacramen- 
tal life of the Church. Then a short walk further 
north to Thirty-seventh Street where a few steps 
off the babel of Broadway is Holy Innocents, whose 
pastor has, it seems, gone as far as naming Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help the “Madonna of New 
York.” Let our visitor for the moment forget all 
thoughts of doctrinal scandai and abuse, concen- 
trating on the constantly moving stream of devout 
worshippers. 

Next, time should be found for a call at the Epis- 
copalian Cathedral of St. John the Divine, Amster- 
dam Avenue and 112th Street. Inside the visitor 
can never become indifferent to the majestic nave 
of Ralph Adams Cram but the invariable after- 
thought succeeds, of an emptiness that is more and 
other than material. There will be the usual inter- 
ested sightseers and admirers of the glass and sta- 
tuary and the rest, but slight attention is paid to 
the modern appeal of the Protestant pastors, to use 
the churches for prayer and meditation. 

The only time I was impressed by a devout wor- 
shipper in this Cathedral was when I saw an old 
woman present while some services were being held 
in the inner section—of course I should say I have 
not been present for Sunday services. Moved in 
some unaccountable way by the peace of the worship- 
per I made bold to ask her the nature of the ser- 
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vices. She turned to me, shook her head and held up 
a rosary she was busily fingering to my astonished 
gaze. Though why she picked the grand structure 
on Morningside Heights for the purpose I could 
never understand, since that shrine, I had almost 
said of all the heroes, at least of all the saints— 
George, Martin, James, Columba, Ansgar, Boni- 
face, Ambrose are all there; no place is yet found 
for her who is Regina Sanctorum Omnium. 

There is, indeed, an Episcopal fashionable church 
on Park Avenue that maintains a showy appear- 
ance of activity with marriages and funerals a la 
mode. The latter rites are ingeniously moded to 
the modern trend with services timed 4 la carte to 
the family taste, all superfluities judiciously pruned, 
to a degree indeed that burial by proxy may not 
seem far distant. 

I am not so well informed as Mrs. Cummins on 
the surely remarkable reliquary of Paterson, N. J., 
treasured in the Franciscan Monastery and bearing 
the official stamp of the Vatican. I would wish, 
however, to make closing comment on the hymn 
to Mary that offends the writer, since it recalls 
to one at least a very definite remembrance. An 
indignity had been committed against the Mother 
of God in a Catholic country and a large demon- 
stration of Catholic loyalty to Mary was held. I 
remember quite well as the bands played and the 
chanters put all their hearts’ chivalry into the thun- 
derous solemn refrain, Mary, help us; help we pray, 
how the Protestant faces along the route took on 
frowns. Well, these frowns will have to come off and 
their wearers will have to break again into the 
smiles of Merry England. And while the miracle 
of the rose petals flying through the ecclesiastical 
air and frightening good Episcopalians back to 
Rome may be kept in abeyance, I would refresh 
the writer’s memory that some recent distinguished 
converts from that body have made public profes- 
sion of their debt to the dear young Carmelite of 
Lisieux. 

In conclusion, I wish to assure Mrs. Cummins 
that the Catholic Church, never forgetting her pro- 
fessional work of sanctifying souls and preparing 
them for heaven, is fully alive to the multitudinous 
auxiliary tasks that confront her nor does she wish 
to close her eyes to the problems or neglect any 
means to meet them. Only the Church will not now, 
as in the past, forego in aught the natural prompt- 
ings of her living organism and their expression in 
devotion to the saints and specifically the Queen 
of Saints. 

The reason for the latter is plain when emotion 
and accidentals are kept in place. Nor do I despair 
of Mrs. Cummins seeing the point. The Incarnation 
is God made man, God revealed to man. It brings 
God down from the skies and makes Him, the 
Emanuel, the God living with His people, in His 
Church. Now while it might be otherwise, in the 
present order of Divine love there is no Incarna- 
tion without Mary. You cannot put aside the 
Mother, without repudiating the Son and when the 
Son goes, Life disappears. You may build gorgeous 
structures and plan great works, but they are dead 
for Life has departed. 
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AT MANY WEDDINGS 
THEY SING GREGORIAN 


WHEN the Pilgrim wrote on January 16 that a 
certain occasion when a Nuptial Mass was sung 
entirely in Gregorian, “to my knowledge” was the 
first of its kind in this country, he realized that he 
was issuing a challenge, and therefore added: “If 
there have been other occasions I should be glad 
to learn of them.” 

To his great joy the challenge was met, from 
several unexpected sources. 

Father A. J. Winnen of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary Church, Fairfield, Maine, writes in with 
a considerately poised distinction. One may raise 
the question, he says, as to whether what occurs 
in Maine is really “in this country.” However, Maine 
is now feeling a little better since the Republicans 
have again become articulate. Waiving this point I 
hail with delight the news from Fairfield. 

Not only does Father Winnen have Nuptial Mass- 
es sung to Gregorian, but all his services are thus 
conducted. In a country parish of some 300 families 
he has a choir composed of children from the fifth 
to the eighth grade. They sing the Gregorian, both 
the Common and the Proper, using the Vatican edi- 
tion and the Gregorian, square notation. The whole 
congregation is expected to help in responses to the 
celebrant. Every Sunday evening they sing Vespers 
and Benediction. Even at Christmas and Easter the 
congregation have no idea of departing from the 
Gregorian. 

How is this accomplished? The simplest way in 
the world; Gregorian chant is part of the curricu- 
lum in the school. Father Winnen believes that the 
people will love Gregorian when they really know 
it, and that the prejudice against it is due to ignor- 
ance similar to prejudice against the Faith. Many 
schools now teach something about Gregorian, but 
how many teach the complete and practical use of 
the Vatican edition? How many carry it through 
into all the church services as does Father Winnen? 

If someone, somehow, scent a “novelty” in re- 
turning to the age-old tradition of the Church, I 
need only refer to the Rev. Gregory Kehres, O.S.B., 
of New Subiaco Abbey, Arkansas, who writes: 


In answer to your challenge in “Only Gregorian 
At a Wedding Mass” (America, January 16, 1937), let 
me inform you that for the past fifty years Gregori- 
an chant exclusively has been used at Nuptial Masses 
in St. Benedict Church here. I do not claim that 
this is unique. Wherever the custom prevails, it is 
obviously a check against ostentatious display. 


From Casco, Wis., Father C. J. Smits, O. Praem., 
says to the Pilgrim: 
If you had but visited a Holy Place that was sight- 


ed by Marquette and Allouez! Just for the sake of 
being accurate I consulted our record of marriages. 





I have offered up High Mass 275 times at the occa- 
sion of a Catholic wedding, and this every time start- 
ing with the choir singing Deus Israel and ending 
Ecce sic in the Gregorian chant. 

This territory was settled in 1852 by Catholics from 
Belgium. It must have been the chant they were used 
to in Belgium which they continued to use in the 
United States. I have been here with them for over 
thirty years and we never use any other but the 
chant of the Church. 

The Ordo is accessible to the choir and was con- 
sulted by them yesterday. The High Mass sta ced 
with the Asperges. Just when the priest enterea the 
sanctuary the choir intoned Omnis terra, etc., fro:n 
the Graduale Romanum. 

As a goodly number of the congregation use the 
Missal for prayer book, I believe we pray the Mass. 

Needless to say that the Schola consists of men. 
They may not be as perfect in their rendition of 
the chant as what we hear over the radio during 
the Catholic Hour but they are perfecting them- 
selves. I wonder how the Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus 
sounds before the eternal throne ex omni lingua et 
natione (“from every tongue and nation’)! 


After celebrating 275 High Nuptial Masses 
Father Smits can speak with authority. Uncon- 
sciously, what a witness he has given to the fine 
spiritual condition of his parish that in a small 
country place records between nine and ten all- 
Catholic marriages a year for thirty years! Has not 
the deep lesson of the Deus Israel and the Ecce sic 
taken root in the souls of his people? 

If children and people are to be taught, there 
must be teachers. Courses for directors are avail- 
able in the Pius X School for Liturgical Music, in 
New York City; and in two of the Pius X School’s 
offshoots, the School of Music in Seattle College, 
Seattle, Wash., and the department of Roman Cath- 
olic Music at the Louisiana State University. 

The Rev. Daniel J. Reidy, S.J., Faculty director 
of the Seattle College School of Music, announces 
that a one-quarter extension course in Catholic 
Church Music and Liturgy for Religious, Catholic 
church organists and choirmasters is to be con- 
ducted by John McDonald Lyon, organist of St. 
James Cathedral, Seattle, an expert in chant and 
church music. The course is divided into fourteen 
sections, each representing one week’s work. The 
student supplies answers to Mr. Lyons’ questions, 
while he is free to put all the posers he wants to 
Mr. Lyon. It is a simple and practical plan, and will 
solve the problem of numerous persons in outlying 
places who are unable to arrange for a residence 
course of study at one of the established schools or 
who wish to refresh and perfect the studies they 
have completed. Cost of the course is $10.00. 

Some of the subjects that will be taken up are 
the critical study of the music of the Catholic 
Church; the practical handling of Catholic choirs, 
music programs choosing of suitable music for 
Mass and Offices; the Liturgy and Church legisla- 
lation. THE PILGRIM 
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THE ANTI-LYNCHING BILL 


SINCE the New Year brought its lynching to add 
to the thirteen lynchings committed in 1936 and the 
5,000 committed in the last fifty years, public opin- 
ion has been roused on a national scale, with an in- 
tensity that has never been seen before. All sections 
of the country are united in the determination to 
root out once and for all every vestige of legal 
toleration for these atrocious crimes against life 
and liberty. 

A recent poll of public opinion showed a strong 
majority (seventy per cent in the nation and sixty- 
five per cent in the South) in favor of Federal legis- 
lation on this score, and a recent editorial in the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch voiced the rapidly grow- 
ing sentiment through the South in favor of a Fed- 
eral anti-lynching bill. 

AMERICA has never been accused of being un- 
duly partial to Federal legislation. When it came 
out as a pioneer among Catholic periodicals in fa- 
vor of the Costigan-Wagner bill that was defeated 
in the last Congress, it did so with the conviction 
then expressed, “that the enactment of this legis- 
lation would aid in creating a strong and active pub- 
lic opinion against lynching. Moreover, when the 
local officials are unwilling to take effective meas- 
ures against lynchings, or to punish lynchers, Fed- 
eral intervention will at least uphold the principle 
of authority, without which society must revert to 
the barbarism of the jungle.” 

This did not alter AMERICA’S conviction that 
“lynching has its source in irreligion, and the main 
attack must be on the illiteracy, superstition, and 
vice rampant in the communities where it is found.” 

With the introduction in the House of Represen- 
tatives on January 27 of a new anti-lynching bill, 
which makes more definite the type of violence 
meant by lynching and concentrates upon delin- 
quent officers of the law, a reminder is again time- 
ly of the intimate connection that exists between 
lynching and all other kinds of violent and subver- 
sive action as was pointed out last year by AMERICA 
and the Interracial Review. When the security of 
any one group is destroyed the security of all other 
groups is correspondingly lessened. Disrespect for 
the law is a contagion that knows no bounds of 
section or race. The road runs straight from the 
lynch mob to the torch of the KKK and the Black 
Legion. Study of last year’s record showed that the 
Black Legion’s activities were a direct result of the 
example set by former lynching groups, while its 
outrages were a forerunner of the killing of the 
Catholic Charles Poole. 

When the security of the most vulnerable group 
is attacked, the security of the next most vulner- 
able group is weakened. Whether it take the line 
of race, or religion, or class hatred, the same pas- 
sions are set in motion. 

The advocates of the former anti-lynching bill 
were greatly heartened by the support that they re- 
ceived from Catholic sources. If this support is 
forthcoming and is on the increase for the present 
measure, its success will be assured. 
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THE TOCSIN 


IF you agree with the main contention of the editor- 
ial “President or Dictator?,” you will also agree 
that the United States is facing an extremely grave 
crisis. Judges chosen expressly to approve policies 
set by the Chief Executive cannot be impartial. 
Write your Congressman and both the Senators 
from your State to inform them that you uphold 
the constitutional independence of the Supreme 
Court, and that you expect them to oppose the 
President’s plan. If your legislature is in session, 
write your representatives, suggesting that the 
legislature submit a formal protest to Congress. 





R 


PRESIDENT OR D 


WHENEVER the independence of the judiciary 
is destroyed, the dictator assumes control. 

Mr. Roosevelt now exercises both the execu- 
tive and legislative functions of the Govern- 
ment. It is undeniable that he owned the last 
Congress lock, stock, and barrel. Bills stamped 
“must” were approved by Congress often with- 
out debate, and in some instances with no more 
formality than a show of hands. There is good 
reason to suppose that the President also con- 
trols the present Congress. Possibly the control 
is not so absolute as the control of three years 
ago, and opposition may develop in the Senate. 
But both Houses are overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic, and among the Representatives there is 
no effective opposition. Should Congress author- 
ize the President to appoint six Justices of the 
Supreme Court, then all the functions of the 
Government will be vested in one man. In that 
case, we shall no longer have a President or a 
Government under the Constitution. 

We shall have an official with dictatorial 
powers. 

We do not say that Mr. Roosevelt would 
abuse these powers. But under the Constitution 
no man should be given an opportunity even to 
use them. When one man controls the three co- 
ordinate and independent departments of the 
Government, there is no protection for our God- 
given rights except in an appeal to his clemency. 

That is not the Government established by 
our liberty-loving fathers. It is not the Govern- 
ment, we believe, that is desired today by a 
majority of the American people. 





—— 











RIALS 











A FRAUDULENT AMENDMENT 


THE real purpose of the so-called Child Labor 
Amendment is control by a political majority in 
Congress of about 42,000,000 young Americans. 
There is little harmful child labor in the United 
States, and that little could be removed imme- 
diately by State action; but if this Amendment is 
not defeated we shall have plenty of harmful child 
regulation by Federal satraps. It is not pleasant to 
think of the control affecting child health and edu- 
cation, which a pressure-group could extract from 
this fraudulent Amendment, especially under a 
hand-picked Supreme Court. 


T OR DICTATOR? 


The function of the President of the United 
States is to take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed and in all things to preserve, protect 
and defend the Constitution. While he may rec- 
ommend legislation to Congress and urge that it 
be enacted, he has no right to demand legisla- 
tion, or to force it by the use of political patron- 
age. It is his right and duty to appoint Federal 
judges, with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, but it is unthinkable that he should attempt 
to influence them once they have taken the oath 
of office. 

Even more unthinkable is it that a President 
should appoint to the Supreme Court men with 
a mandate to uphold legislation extorted from 
a weak or corrupt Congress. 

Mr. Roosevelt has let us know as clearly as 
he lets us know anything that he is determined 
to re-enact the legislation which the Supreme 
Court has declared unconstitutional. That is his 
right; from his point of view, his duty. But he 
also let us know on February 5 that he desires 
to fill the Supreme Court with Justices who will 
affirm the legislation which he has in mind. 

We concede to no man the right to initiate a 
program which by Act of Congress would de- 
stroy the constitutional Government of the 
United States. If Mr. Roosevelt is convinced that 
his policies alone will save the country, let him 
appeal to the people in the manner presented 
by the Constitution, and on their authority 
alone vest himself with authority to make laws 
for the whole country, to interpret them with 
finality, and to execute them rigorously. 














———— 


A MAD LABOR WORLD 


AFFAIRS in Flint, in Detroit, and in the automobile 
industry generally were not settled by the armistice 
of last week. 

1. The workers have lost millions of dollars in 
wages. Possibly the companies have lost enough to 
set them worrying, but we need waste no pity on 
them. If we have any pity to spare, let us turn it to 
the families of the strikers. But labor leaders must 
have jobs, well-paid jobs, no matter what happens 
to the worker. They must also have fights, not only 
with capitalists but with other labor leaders, and 
with assorted workers without titles, some of whom 
are not even remotely connected with the automo- 
bile industry. 

2. While Governor Murphy, John L. Lewis, and 
sundry officials engage in “conference,” the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board with its machinery of 
arbitration, conciliation, enumeration, intimidation, 
and what not, lay flat on its back like an over- 
turned tortoise. 

3. Meanwhile, the Michigan court ordered the 
“sit-down” strikers to evacuate the premises of the 
General Motors Corporation. The strikers replied by 
thumbing their collective noses at the court, and 
the Governor, charged with the duty of executing 
the laws, did nothing to uphold the law as inter- 
preted by the court. In fact, everybody, including 
the judge himself, completely forgot that the court 
issued an order. 

4. As far as can be ascertained at the moment, 
what the strike leaders and the Corporation have 
agreed upon is nothing but a “face-saving” plan. 
The C. I. O. union will not be repudiated, but it will 
not be recognized as the sole bargaining agency for 
the workers. Thus the Corporation has won its 
chief contention, and a great victory has been 
scored for the proportional-representation plan 
which, in the hands of a skilful employer, can make 
a mockery of collective bargaining. But the chief 
question has been quietly burked. What of the 
rights and duties of the respective contestants? 

“Rights must be respected wherever they are 
found,” wrote Leo XIII, more than forty years ago. 
The Pontiff was striving to give point to his teach- 
ing that violence in a worker is violence quite as 
truly as violence in a capitalist is violence. He 
actually thought that unless workers and employers 
joined in a program for their mutual benefit, bas- 
ing all their compacts upon justice and charity, 
industrial peace could never be established on a last- 
ing basis. A materialistic world composed of busi- 
ness men who knew that business must be con- 
ducted for as much profit as could be extorted from 
workers and the public; of workers who knew that 
Karl Marx had put an end to all that theological 
nonsense; and of great thinkers who knew that God 
was only a rather dull myth, laughed at the Pon- 
tiff and then went on their way to prove by con- 
tinual industrial wars that the Pontiff was right. 

It is a mad world, this world of industrialism, and 
the saddest feature of this insanity is not only that 
it thinks itself sane but that it can also make most 
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of the world think that it is sane. There was a law 
to put the “sit-down” strikers out into the street, 
although the authorities were apparently unwilling 
to enforce that law; but there is no law to compel 
the Corporation to deal fairly with its employes, 
and to refrain from purchasing spies, tear-gas, 
guns, ammunition and other tools of war. A labor 
agitator once said that no strike was worth any- 
thing unless it was accompanied by violence and 
destruction, for violence and destruction were the 
only arguments a capitalist could understand. The 
value placed on violence, or at least on counter- 
violence, by some of our most respected capitalists 
is shown quite clearly in the report of the Com- 
mittee headed by Senator LaFollette. How long are 
we going to tolerate this assumption that labor and 
capital must always be enemies? 


LOOK TO MEXICO 


DEPLORING the dreadful conditions under which 
Catholics live in Spain and in Russia, we are apt to 
forget that conditions equally dreadful are found 
at our very borders. The plan to subject every child 
to the baneful influence of schools in some of which 
immorality is openly taught and in all of which 
atheism is vigorously propagated, has not been 
dropped by the Mexican tyrants. On the contrary, 
it is being vigorously pushed. What force is given 
to this diabolical campaign by the American Am- 
bassador who not so long ago praised these schools 
as embodying the highest ideals of citizenship can- 
not be definitely ascertained. But it is fairly cer- 
tain that Mr. Daniels has persuaded the Mexican 
Government that it may count upon the support 
of Washington. 

To reach that conclusion, the Mexican Govern- 
ment probably did not stand in need of much per- 
suasion. For many years, the United States has 
interfered so directly in the affairs of Mexico that 
the mass and file of the people have never been 
able to make their wishes known and respected. It 
cannot be supposed for a moment that a majority 
of the Mexican people approve the violent attacks 
upon the Church which have continued with few 
intermissions for years, or that they wish their 
children to be subjected to immoral and atheistic 
teaching. But free elections, as we understand the 
term in the United States, have been unknown 
under every Mexican regime supported by the inter- 
vention and influence of the Government of the 
United States. 

What persecution in Mexico actually means at 
this moment is reflected in an Associated Press 
dispatch dated February 8. On the first Sunday in 
February, a group of Catholics in Orizaba, assem- 
bled in a private residence to hear Mass and to re- 
ceive the Sacraments. As such meetings are forbid- 
den in the State of Vera Cruz, the police broke in, 
killed a young girl, wounded several others among 
the worshippers, and hauled the survivors to jail. 
Even in those districts in which the persecuting 
edicts are not persistently enforced, Catholics live 
under a reign of terror. 
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Do we want American intervention in Mexico? 
The question is absurd. We do not. What we de- 
mand is immediate cessation of an American inter- 
vention which supports religious persecution in 
Mexico. 


THE PILGRIM’S WAY 


ON an old sun-dial, there was an inscription lux et 
umbra vicissim “sunlight and shadow by turns.” 
The words describe the life of every pilgrim strug- 
gling along the road to eternity. Now the shadows 
gather, portents of the coming tempest, the winds 
rise, and the storm breaks. But the very winds 
which brought the storm at last carry it away, and 
the sunlight streams on dripping trees and drenched 
flowers, or we look up to the shining stars. 

An hour of sunshine in the life of three of the 
Apostles is described in the seventeenth chapter of 
the Gospel according to Saint Matthew, read in the 
Mass tomorrow. With Peter and James and John, 
Our Lord goes up into a high mountain, Hermon, it 
may be, which towers above Caesarea, or, as others 
think, Thabor. In that lonely spot far from the 
haunts of men, He speaks to them, and as they look 
into His countenance they see that it begins to 
shine as the sun, while His garments become white 
as snow. “He was transfigured before them,” 
writes Saint Matthew. 

What was this transfiguration? The change in 
Our Lord’s appearance involved, of course, no sub- 
stantial change, nor was it, strictly speaking, a 
miracle. Let us remember that at all times the Man, 
Jesus Christ, enjoyed the beatific vision, that is, 
He ever looked upon the face of His Father in 
Heaven. Just as on the last great day when we look 
upon God, we shall be glorified and “transfigured”’ 
in our human bodies, so Our Blessed Lord by virtue 
of the beatific vision was glorified and transfigured 
here upon earth. Usually He divested Himself of 
all the trappings of power and majesty, but on the 
mountain He allowed the beauty of His glorified 
Body to be seen. Had He so wished, He might have 
walked always in glory before His people, but He 
chose to be, with them, poor and lowly. 

As the Apostles gaze in joy upon his vision of 
celestial beauty, they perceive Moses and Elias 
talking with Our Lord. Peter can no longer con- 
tain his feelings, and he cries out: “Lord, it is good 
for us to be here.” What he really meant was: “It 
is so good that we had better build three taber- 
nacles and stay here.” But such happiness was not 
for them, nor is it for us. From time to time the 
storms will rage about us, but soon the glorious 
sunlight of Our Lord’s presence wraps us about, 
and encourages us to go on bravely. We must have 
alternations of sunlight and shadow, we pilgrims, 
and perhaps more shadow than sunlight. 

But as we read the legend on the sun-dial to the 
end, we find the words amor semper, “love always.” 
In storm and in calm, in sunshine and in shadow, 
we can always love God and in Him find content- 
ment with our pilgrim’s lot, and strength to press 
on bravely. 














CHRONICLE 








THE WoRLD STAGE. The fifteenth anniversary of 
the coronation of Pope Pius XI was celebrated in 
Rome and throughout the world. The Holy Father 
discussed with Cardinal Laurenti details of the 
coming meeting of the Congregation of Sacred 
Rites, when the question of the miracles proposed 
for the canonization of Blessed Andrew Bobola, 
Jesuit martyr, will be taken up. The Holy Father 
hopes to preside at the canonization. . . . The Nazi 
Government of the Free City of Danzig continued 
crushing all opposition. Dr. Stachmik, head of the 
Catholic Center party, was placed under “protective 
custody.”. . . Dr. Kurt Schuschnigg, Chancelor of 
Austria, declared in an interview he had one hun- 
dred per cent confidence in Premier Mussolini’s in- 
tention and ability to preserve Austrian freedom. 
“A true totalitarian State is out of the question 
here,” Chancelor Schuschnigg said. “Ours is a fed- 
eral system like the United States. We are trying 
to develop a form of government suited to Austrian 
needs.”. . . A gay wedding enlivened the week in 
Rome. Premier Benito Mussolini’s eldest son, Vit- 
torio, was married to Miss Orsola Buvoli, in the 
Church of St. Joseph, on the Via Nomentana, only 
a short distance from Villa Torlonia, Mussolini’s 
home. High officials of the State and Fascist party 
watched the young couple plight their troth. Im- 
mediately after the ceremony, the bride and groom 
went to St. Peter’s, and knelt before the Apostle’s 
tomb. Their honeymoon will take them to Holly- 


- wood. ... The Dail convened in Dublin. An impor- 


tant session is predicted. It will deal with the new 
Constitution, long awaited. Informed sources re- 
vealed that at the recent conference between Presi- 
dent de Valera and Malcolm MacDonald, British 
Secretary for the Colonies, Mr. De Valera pressed 
strongly for elimination of the unnatural partition 
in northeast Ireland. Lord Craigavon, visiting Lon- 
don, inquired the nature of de Valera’s suggestions 
for the separated Ulster. Sir Dawson Bates, Orange 
Home Secretary, angrily referred to “De Valera’s 
futile suggestions.” He asserted Irish Nationalists 
are wasting their time talking about unity. . . . The 
famous “‘Maginot” defense lines on the French bor- 
der are about to be duplicated in Poland. With 
French technical assistance and French financial 
aid, Poland is arranging fortifications in her terri- 
tory opposite the German border. For some time 
the Germans have been erecting fortifications on 
their side of the Polish frontier, but their work has 
been shrouded in deepest secrecy. Poland will also 
build defenses along the Russian border. . . . The 
Nazi objective of destroying Catholic schools in 
Germany appeared nearer of attainment. In the 
recent registration in Bavaria, a vast majority of 
the parents signed up their children for the Nazi 
pagan schools. It was estimated that only about 
four per cent were registered for the Catholic 








schools in some sections. The result was achieved 
by Government pressure. Storm troopers went from 
door to door, intimidating Catholic parents. 


SUPREME CourT. At a White House reception, 
President Roosevelt remarked to several newspaper 
men: “There will be big news tomorrow.” He laugh- 
ingly refused to tell them what it was. The follow- 
ing morning, members of the Cabinet and the Vice- 
President were summoned to the White House and 
heard the President read the “big news.” An hour 
later, through a White House news conference, it 
was revealed to the nation. . . . There were three 
documents. A message from the President, a letter 
from the Attorney General, and a bill for Congress, 
drawn at the Department of Justice. The Presi- 
dent’s message presented the contention that the 
Federal judiciary must be overhauled. It spoke of 
congestion in the courts, of the inability of super- 
annuated judges to keep abreast of the times and 
of the consequent need to instill younger blood; of 
the inequalities caused by delays; of the too great 
freedom in the matter of injunctions, frequently 
granted without notification of the Government. 
It proposed remedies. The Attorney General's letter 
supported the President’s argument with statistics. 
The bill, prepared in advance for Congress, is divid- 
ed into five sections, and contains the President’s 
proposals. The bill would permit an increase in the 
membership of the Supreme Court from nine to 
a maximum of fifteen, if judges reaching the age 
of seventy fail to retire. It would add a total of not 
more than fifty judges to the Federal courts, and 
send appeals from lower-court decisions on consti- 
tutional questions direct to the Supreme Court. It 
would require that Government attorneys be heard 
before lower courts issue injunctions against the 
enforcement of acts of Congress. A “proctor” whose 
chief function is to prevent congestion in the courts, 
is provided for in the bill. . .. The proposal, if passed 
by Congress, will empower the President to name 
six new Justices of the Supreme Court as six of 
the judges now sitting have passed the age of 
seventy. They are Chief Justice Hughes, Justices 
Brandeis, Van Devanter, Butler, McReynolds and 
Sutherland. It is this feature which aroused immedi- 
date and widespread opposition to the President’s 
plan. Senator Johnson, one of the President’s “lib- 
eral” supporters, said: “The issue, stripped of its 
verbiage, seems to me plain. Shall the Congress 
make the Supreme Court subservient to the Presi- 
dency?” He announced his opposition. . . . Both 
Houses of the Democratic Texas Legislature, by 
sweeping majorities, went on record as opposed to 
the President’s plan. The Texas Senate sent a reso- 
lution to the Texan members of Congress urging 
them to oppose the proposal. . . . Supporters of the 
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President predicted easy passage in the House, but 
anticipated a battle in the Senate. Some of the Pres- 
ident’s friends in Congress began suggesting a com- 
promise. They argued that immediate passage of 
the full-pay retirement bill for Supreme Court Jus- 
tices might lead two or more of the sitting Justices 
to retire, and thus enable the President to “re- 
make” the Court in this way. . . . Members of the 
opposition were excogitating plans to separate the 
part of the program which involves the Supreme 
Court from the less controversial sections of the 


proposed legislation. 


Stop Sirrinc. In the Flint automobile strike, 
Judge Gadola’s injunction ordering the sit-down 
strikers to evacuate the occupied plants, and his 
later writ ordering the arrest of the strikers and 
the union leaders remained unenforced. Governor 
Murphy refrained from using the National Guard 
while hope for a settlement remained, and the local 
Sheriff seemed to await the Governor’s lead... . 
Governor Murphy, supported by the White House, 
strove desperately to keep the Detroit conference 
from breaking up. A week of ceaseless meetings 
explored every possibility of reaching an under- 
standing. The United Automobile Workers’ union 
retreated from its former demand to be the sole 
agency for collective bargaining in all General Mo- 
tors plants, but insisted on being the sole agency in 
the twenty plants on strike. . . . At length, Gover- 
nor Murphy, beaming, announced an agreement 
had been effected. The long, costly strike came to 
an end. 


FRANCO Victory. Attacked by land, sea and air, 
Malaga, important Mediterranean seaport and last 
stronghold of the Valencia Government in south- 
eastern Spain, fell into the hands of General Fran- 
cisco Franco’s conquering Insurgents. Sirens on 
ships in the harbor and in the city factories shrieked 
a greeting as the victorious columns entered the 
city from all directions except the Almeria road to 
the east. Red soldiers who had not succeeded in 
penetrating the blockade mingled with the welcom- 
ing throngs in an effort to escape detection. The 
Insurgent troops found most of the city on the 
eastern side of the Guadalmedina River burned to 
the ground. The few houses still standing had been 
sacked. Walls were plastered with posters in red 
ink: “Soviet Russia has helped us in our hour of 
need. Let us show ourselves worthy of this support.” 
. . . The importance of the capture of Andalusia’s 
“Queen City” cannot be overestimated, military 
observers declared. . . . A correspondent accom- 
panying the Franco columns on their march toward 
Malaga reported that in each village the church had 
either been burned or converted into Red head- 
quarters. In Malaga the Cathedral was almost com- 
pletely destroyed. The altars and chapels were 
wrecked; the art treasures, gold chalices and valu- 
able documents were carried away... . Inspired by 
their southern army’s occupation of Malaga, Insur- 
gent troops around Madrid launched another offen- 
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sive. They sought to cut Madrid’s last important 
highway of communications with the outer world, 
the road to Valencia. Climaxing a four-day push, 
the Insurgents stormed the Red trenches near the 
highway about ten miles southeast of Madrid, and 
forced their opponents to retire. Insurgent leaders 
announced they had succeeded in severing Madrid’s 
last link with Government headquarters in Valen- 
cia. . . . The Valencia Government announced the 
erection of a special “people’s” court to sit in judg- 
ment on the Augustinian Friars who were custodi- 
ans of the Escorial, built by King Philip IT some 
400 years ago. .. . Four Radical Socialist French 
deputies who visited Catalonia, returned to Paris 
and reported to the Chamber of Deputies that com- 
plete anarchy and disorder reign in Barcelona and 
throughout Catalonia. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Great Britain advised all Govern- 
ments represented on the non-intervention commit- 
tee, that she could not countenance the exclusion 
of any member nation from the proposed sea block- 
ade of Spanish ports. Russia had claimed the right 
to participate on equal terms with the Western 
European nations in any international blockade. . . . 
Princess Mary, the Princess Royal of Britain and 
sister of the Duke of Windsor, arrived in Vienna 
with her husband, the Earl of Harewood, for the 
first visit to the Duke made by any member of his 
family since his abdication. Discussion of the future 
financial position of Edward was given as one 
motive for the visit. The English Cabinet is said to 
oppose any independent civil list allowance for the 
former King. They desire to keep him dependent 
upon George VI for his income and thus exercise 
some control over his activities. 


Mexico. Senator David Ayala, writing in the Ez- 
celsior, of Mexico City, revealed how the communal 
working of lands divided among Mexican peons is 
developing. He declared it is failing dismally; that 
workers in many localities are deserting the land 
given them by the Government. The reason is the 
official land banks and local agrarian leaders are, 
the Senator affirms, robbing the farm workers just 
as the former landowners did. Under the system, 
the workers are being plunged deeper and deeper 
into debt and becoming virtual slaves. The peons 
are abandoning the land, and seeking wage work 
wherever they can find it. The attack of Senator 
Ayala was declared to be the most outspoken yet 
made on the land reform program of President 
Lazaro Cardenas. . . . At Orizaba in the State of 
Vera Cruz, police raided a private home, suspecting 
a religious service was being held. They killed a 
fourteen-year-old girl, wounded several men and 
women, and arrested some seventy Catholics gath- 
ered in the house. . . . Archbishop de Bonilla, who 
returned last month to his See in Chiapas after two 
years of exile, was again ousted. . . . At Orizaba, 
Vera Cruz, throngs of Catholics broke open the 
doors of closed churches, demanded the resumption 
of services. 
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CORRECTION 


EDITOR: Your article on the Eucharistic Congress 
(February 6) says that “except for the 113 Jesuits, 
fourteen Columban Fathers, two Maryknollers, and 
one diocesan priest” there are no other American 
priests. 

I should like to correct that statement. Villanova 
College in Pennsylvania has four of her priest sons 
there. They are at the college in Doilo. Two have 
been there ten years. Two went there this year. 

Philadelphia, Penna. M. L. McK. 


UNION OF PRAYER 


EDITOR: In reference to the appeal (January 23) 
made by the Rev. Gerald Vann, O.P., for member- 
ship in the Union of Prayer in England, let me state 
that this identical devotion has recently been estab- 
lished in the United States. 

Archbishop Stritch, of Milwaukee, has empow- 
ered the Dominican Sisters of St. Catherine’s Hos- 
pital to lead this pious movement in our country 
for the preservation of peace and the abolition of 
Communistic tendencies in the hearts of Americans. 

All American Catholics, it is hoped, will at once 
enroll themselves in this Union of Prayer by ad- 
dressing a post card or letter to Mother M. Vincent, 
St. Catherine’s Hospital, Kenosha, Wis. The indi- 
vidual has but one daily requirement to fulfill, the 
recitation of one decade of the Rosary. 

Kenosha, Wis. REv. R. C. BELL 


SLUM CLEARANCE 


EDITOR: It was with amazement and chagrin that 
I laid aside your article Slum Clearance Plus New 
Building (January 9). My amazement came from 
its utter lack of substance; my chagrin from the 
mental attitude towards poverty expressed by the 
writer and apparently condoned by a Catholic 
paper. 

I feel constrained to point out what the effect of 
this article would be on two very definite groups 
in this country. The first is the group of Housing 
Associations made up of Federal, State and Local 
Housing Officials, members of whose staffs are 
highly skilled in appraising the many-sided phases 
of this complex problem. They would be in utter 
amazement over the printing of such an article. 

The second group will file away the article to be 
used as ammunition. This group comprises various 
Communist organizations of the country. “The poor 
we shall always have with us” is all too often the 
platitudinous utterance of a lazy thinker, and Com- 
munist agitators in Russia and Spain have not failed 


to capitalize situations which were created by this 
sort of thinking. Christ our Lord never intended His 
poverty to be misinterpreted as a condonation of 
political chicanery or greedy landlordism, any more 
than He intended that the poor should be housed 
in filthy apartments in which children are brought 
into this world subject to all the dangers, both phys- 
ical and moral, that come from over-crowding, lack 
of ventilation, lack of toilet facilities and lack of 
God’s sunshine. 

The attitude underlying the whole article is one 
that has kept the slum areas of our cities what they 
are—breeding-places of crime, hot-beds of immoral- 
ity and vice, havens for the exploitation of children, 
and a happy-hunting-ground for the real-estate 
owner who can continue to squeeze out his monthly 
rent without any fear of having to spend a penny 
for the improvement of the property. 

I spent three years climbing the dark stairways 
in the slum areas of Brooklyn, Manhattan and the 
Bronx, and I must say that I hung my head a good 
many times when some such smug attitude as that 
expressed in your article would be voiced by some 
unthinking Catholic in condemnation of the splen- 
did work being carried on by professional social 
workers. The story of the Good Samaritan has 
many a modern application. 

The splendid development in Catholic social work 
during the last quarter of a century has been re- 
tarded at times by attitudes such as the one that 
appears in this article. It is not the attitude of the 
Holy Father, nor of the bishops of this country, nor 
is it the attitude of the Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities in America. The Catholic attitude toward the 
problem of slum clearance is one that is prompted 
by a real solicitude for Christ’s poor. What is need- 
ed, and needed sorely, is a much more thorough- 


going program of slum clearance. 
Boston, Mass. WALTER McGuINN, S.J. 


NUMBER, PLEASE 


EDITOR: One of your correspondents complains 
(January 16) that in most cities the Catholic vis- 
itor has a difficult time locating a Catholic church 
or priest in the telephone directory. 

As a traveler, I have had this experience a num- 
ber of times when I have wanted to get to Mass or 
Communion. Moreover I am frequently worried 
about how to reach a priest in case of emergency. 

The only way to solve this problem is to appeal 
to the telephone company to list the churches in 
their classified directory with the address and the 
telephone number. 

In my city the telephone directory gives this in- 
formation in the rear of the book. 

Columbus, Ohio. M. 
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THOMAS HOOD— 


MUSE OF LAUGHTER AND TEARS 


MOTHER M. AGATHA, O.S.U. 








THE death of a humorist, as the first serious epoch 
in his history, is a very sad event. Wit that instils 
no poison, that leaves no sting, that erects no shafts 
of bitterness in one’s thoughts—nor callousness in 
one’s heart, is genuine. Such a wit was Thomas 
Hood, Nineteenth century poet. Apart from his seri- 
ous pretenses, his puns swam in a sea of farce and 
fun. Despite his physical infirmities, Hood punned 
to live. Like Shakespeare, Hood’s facility for pun- 
ning was his inner faculty of minute analogical per- 
ception, and not the perverted taste of his age. 
Punning to Hood was like a game of football with 
which he brought a great day’s labor to a close. 
His was not the perpetual, ironical smile of Addi- 
son, nor the misanthropic grin of Swift. Not a few, 
even some of his admirers, assert that punning 
was a bad habit, rather than a natural trait, in 
Thomas Hood. If so, like all bad habits, it wore thin 
by constant use in parody, quips, drollery, carica- 
ture and quiddities that were wont to set the dinner 
table in an uproar. 

Hampered by poverty and ill health, this genial 
poet has much to commend him to the writer of 
verse today, for the poor are still with us. Coura- 
geous and warmhearted, Hood did in poetry what 
Dickens did in prose: both attacked the problems 
of poverty and cruelty with humane understanding. 

His pathetic hymn, The Song of the Shirt, was 
a cry for the re-birth of charity. In a most heart- 
rending sob, he pleaded for mercy to the fallen in 
The Bridge of Sighs. The evils cf slum-life and the 
foul rooming-house are grimly outlined in Miss Kil- 
mansegg. In order to keep himself alive, Hood joked 
and jested, deeming it better to go to “the house 
of feasting than to that of mourning.’”’ Some swing 
perpetually between the grave and the gay; others 
let themselves be kidnapped by the comic or the 
tragic, and there are those whom the storms of 
adversity drive through sad and dreary ways. Hood, 
on the contrary, with strong tendencies toward the 
pathetic and the fantastic, shrinks in timidity from 
the face of the inner sun of his own nature. With 
his characters he does little else but weep and laugh 
when they do. Quaint masquer, he reminds one of 
Brutus, feigning idiocy, while hiding his stern de- 
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sign. Or, he is like Hamlet, of magnificent purpose, 
but, because of constitutional weakness, is unable 
to bring his will to effective action. “I cannot speak; 
I am a child,” he cries. Undoubtedly, there was at 
the basis of Hood’s inner urge a seriousness which 
his mirthfulness could not conceal. 

As a poet, Hood belongs to the school of Keats 
and Hunt, with qualities of his own, and an entire 
freedom from their peculiarities, manner and style. 
We are amazed at his great range and variety of 
subject, and his original treatment. While all he 
wrote may be bound in two small duodecimos, we 
discover five or six styles attempted and with no 
small success. He worked in the classical mode, the 
homely tragic narrative, the wild and grotesque, the 
light, the grave, the tender lyric. And there is a 
style which we despair of describing by any single 
or compound epithet. Elm Tree and Haunted House 
recall Tennyson’s Talking Oak—a kind of mystic | 
union between animate and inanimate nature. We 
are made to feel that we are not alone in nature’s 
company; that hers is not a silence of death. In 
the highest and grandest sense we are aware that 
we are the dust of the Divine. 

There are in these varied patterns, two or three 
elements distinctly traceable in all of Hood’s poems. 
His weakness as well as his strength is derived 
from a singular subtlety in the perception of fine 
analogies. His serious verse, as well as his witty 
prose, is laden with thick fancies; hence, some of 
his finest pieces are tedious without being too long. 
Hood’s mythological creations lack human interest. 
They do not breathe. You can not love them. Just 
try his Plea of the Midsummer Fairies with Oberon 
and Titania of Shakespeare, and see! Again, in none 
of Hood’s poetical pieces is there an effective story, 
none that can bear the weight of his beautiful 
imagery. Even dreams demand a nexus, a modus, 
a point—a purpose. Of course, this defect has neu- 
tralized the influence of others’ poems: some of 
Tennyson’s, an entire class of Shelley’s whose T'ri- 
umph of Life and Witch of Atlas rank with Lycus 
and the Midnight Fairies, being, like them, forever 
promising fruit, but yielding in the end nothing 
more than leaves and blossoms. 























What, then, has Hood to teach young verse- 
makers today? Subtle fancy, lively wit, copious 
language, mellow versification are the undoubted 
qualities of Hood. There are, besides, two or three 
moral peculiarities, as delightful as they are intel- 
lectual, visible in his lighter as in his heavier lines; 
his cheerfulness, his lightsome spirit. He does not 
chant; he carols. The heavy thunder-clap comes 
down sparkling—sunny—and then dissolves. If he 
cannot get rid of his grim shadow, he makes faces 
and cuts up antics behind its back. Hood’s lark-like 
verse rings cheerily among the various voices of the 
age’s song: its eagle screams, its raven croakings, 
its plaintive nightingale strains! And yet that lark, 
too, in her lowly nest had her sorrows, and, perhaps, 
her heart bled in secret all night long. But now “the 
morn is up again—the dewy morn.” 

Best of all, in Hood, is his Christian humanity. 
Neither ostentation nor soulless philanthropy en- 
ters his writings. For those who cannot plead for 
themselves, or plead like beggars, Hood speaks with 
a hundred tongues. Around him gathered a cluster 
of kindred spirits whose character and leadership 
created the Punch school. With similar traits this 
school embraced the man and the woman as individ- 
uals suffering from the injustice, cupidity, and false- 
hood of a heartless society which neither fierce 
invective nor howling despair was able to mitigate. 
But the task was beyond them. Then, as now, genius 
was too often divorced from Religion which alone 
can effect reforms dependent solely upon super- 
natural means and agencies. Hood lacked the spir- 
itual element. 

Shall we then ignore this poet who found his 
inspiration in the suffering members of Christ’s 
Mystical Body? This were bigotry and prejudice of 
a most un-Christian brand. If we do not teach secu- 
lar literature we are not following the tradition 
of the Church who preserved to posterity, through 
her monastic scribes, the best and the most accept- 
able of pagan writing. No less an authority than 
Brother Leo asks: “If we are to teach none but 
Catholic authors, where shall we find substitutes 
for Shakespeare, Bacon, Spenser, Burns, Scott, 
Dickens, Ruskin, Macaulay, Browning, Wordsworth 
and Tennyson?” 

Finally, the point of view in teaching literature 
is most important. 

In most of the masterpieces of English literature 
there is present an anti-Catholic prejudice. But is 
it not a part of wisdom to make our students aware 
of the fact, and to tell them why it is there? As- 
suredly, it is disappearing; but we must prepare 
the young to meet the offspring of ignorance and 
misunderstanding. They will find it in the world of 
books and of men. This very realization will bring 
home to them the necessity of Catholic philosophy 
for defending their Faith and living true to it. 

Hood was never common or unclean. He met 
cant with cant without shaking hands with that 
formidable foe of Christianity. On the mask of 
religion he spared no arrows; but, when the radiant 
face appeared, he, too, had a knee to kneel and a 
heart—if not a head—to worship. He was neither 
formless nor lifeless. And we, today... 7?.. .... 


HOPKINS AGAIN 


EDITOR: Thanks to David Gordon and Sister 
Berchmans Louise. As to Mr. Gordon, what is one 
to do with a critical mind which makes such state- 
ments? (a) “Gerard Manley Hopkins was not a 
great technician at all” (b) “He does not swim in 
the atmosphere of verse easily.” (c) “(Hopkins) 
always seemed to have been ashamed of his clumsi- 
ness and his consequent (it was’nt at all his mem- 
bership in the Society of Jesus) hesitation in put- 
ting pen to paper.” (d) “But poetry is not salami to 
be measured by the yard.” (e) “But with Hopkins, 
his very choice of topic compels that anyone writing 
about him pronounce him either a grand major or 
a thwacking flop.” 

Let us consider these things: (a) Hopkins’ let- 
ters show that he believed himself a great tech- 
nician, the Wreck of the Deutschland was written 
to prove that he was. It does, and I am perfectly 
willing to take Hopkins’ word for it. (b) Hopkins 
does swim in verse easily when he is not writing 
“sprung verse.” Examine his early work which has 
a fine flow and perfect ease and lucidity. (c) Hop- 
kins was not ashamed of his clumsiness, he merely 
regrets his failure to overcome obstacles to the 
perfect working out of his theory of verse. The 
obstacles were overcome in the last “terrible” son- 
nets. (d) Poetry is not salami to be measured out 
by the yard but criticism does depend on facts and 
common sense, not on that wishing which is grand- 
father to the thought. (e) Choice of topic? And are 
they all major poets who have written well con- 
cerning the Saints, the valley of the Elwy, sinking 
ships, Binsey poplars, Henry Purcell, peace, plough- 
boys, epithalamia? 

Fie Mr. Gordon! I was a mystic when you were 
swotting your Marx. But with the Church I believe 
in controlled mysticism, because uncontrolled mys- 
ticism, like the word itself, begins in mist and ends 
in schism. 

In conclusion allow me to quote from an article 
(which I am writing) on the Wreck of the Deutsch- 
land”: 

“When I examine the works of Catholic critics 
and read their estimates of two Catholic poets, 
Thompson and Hopkins, a significant fact emerges. 
Thompson whose sensuous magnificence at first re- 
volted the Jansenistic commentators was, through 
a laborious piocess, made a gentleman and finally 
a sky-soaring child, a saint as it were, in which 
process the essential Thompson was lost. Hopkins, 
whose best poems had been suspect to Jesuit editors, 
emerged in the dubious sunshine of a Laureate’s 
praise, was seized upon by Catholic critics, and 
though a jacking-up process has now entered the 
Catholic pantheon. In this process, carried on with- 
out benefit of Devil’s Advocate, fact has gone out 
the window and an idealistic attitude, which 
amounts to literary canonization, has very unfor- 
tunately replaced it.” 

I confess a great love for Gerard Hopkins but I 
wish that love to be founded on Truth. Can this be 
evil? Or is it the Catholic attitude? 

FRANCIS BEAUCHESNE THORNTON 
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SNOW MEDITATION 


There is no rest in falling, even so 
The wind will drive the rain 
In spatters, buffet the snow 
In barbs of crystalline pain. 


There is no rest in falling. 

Lucifer, star of the morning, 

When the void blazed 

With your downward-quenching, 

Air and angel-thought stood amazed, 
Blenching. 


Down, down you went 

Into the clutching gloom 

Whose icy deeps freeze, torture 

Love to lust, 

Nobleness to creeping, crawling, weeping things; 
Writhes to suspicion trust. 


There is no rest in falling; rings, 
Sings that sound! 

(His voice has gone out into the earth!) 
Sky and ground, 

Sea and gaunt headlands 

Shatter in a blaze of melody. 


It is snow, 
Falling snow, O Lucifer! .. . 
He turns on his aching bars 
Of twisted intellect, 
Remembering stars. 
FRANCIS BEAUCHESNE THORNTON 


AGAINST PEACE 


Faith is old 

And hope is dying, 
Charity’s cold 
Selling and buying. 


Who wants peace 

And all its arts now? 
Soon may it cease, 

Lift up your hearts now! 


Ask for danger, 

Ask for glory, 

The fear and the fun 
And life like a story 

In the wind and the sun. 


Send us now 

A sudden waking, 
A royal row, 

A thorough shaking, 


For we must 

Be sharply goaded, 
Our souls all rust 
With ink corroded. 


Pray you Lord, 

At end of writing 
Send us a sword 
And a little fighting. 


Send us danger, 
Send us glory, 
The fear and the fun 
And death like a story 
In the wind and the sun. 
MaricotD HuNT 


LOVE IS A LOYALTY 


They left no literature of their love, 
Rosie and Harry; 

He had a pedilar’s cart to shove, 
She had a wash to carry. 


Valentines, verses, and billets doux 
They were unaware of. 

Drudgery, more than a dream come true, 
They had their share of. 


In separate roamings an unseen rope— 
In wet and dry weather— 

Some fibrous fidelity, hempen hope 
Bound them together. 


That they were childless, God willed to be, 
Though gossips were ruthless; 

But you can ask Abraham Blum, M.D. 
If this be truthless. 


Through tittle and tattle and tenement talkings, 
Through shadow and shame, 

She cooked his cabbage and washed his stockings 
And bore his name. 


Not much of a husband to tell of this is, 
Not much of a wife— 
But surely some sort of a Mr. and Mrs. 


In a sort of a life. 
LEONARD Feeney, S.J. 


CALLE DE AMARGURA 


(The Street of Bitterness) 


Such, in the velvet-voweled tongue of Spain, 

Is called the Way of Sorrow which the Lord 
Traced out in blood from Pilate’s palace toward 
The hill where He was killed and laid when slain. 


Such are the roads on mountain, hill, and plain, 
From grand Madrid to every bound and board: 
God’s fairest daughter by a red bull gored 

Lies on the road to Jericho in pain. 


O Good Samaritan! Come down to her 

Who loved and mourned Your Passion more than 
they 

By Salem’s gates, who made Your own Heart stir. 


Is this the “dry wood” which they heard You say? 
Must Spain, like you, come to the sepulchre? 
Then grant her, too, the joys of Easter Day! 

Fray ANGELICO CHAVEZ 
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BOOKS 


POETS AND 
MYSTICS ALL 


THE METAPHYSICAL Ports: A Stupy IN RELIcIous Ex- 
PERIENCE. By Helen C. White. The Macmillan Co. $3 
IN The Metaphysical Poets one finds a book almost sci- 
entifically patterned in a three-fold division: an intro- 
ductory approach to the nature of poetry and mysticism; 
their nurture in the intellectual and religious climate of 
the seventeenth century; their chief instrument of lyrist 
expression in metaphysical poetry. The principles prem- 
ised are logically developed in the lives and art of the 
poet group; the book is concluded by the reiteration of 
the theories advanced, upheld by well-documented 
sources, the whole rounded to completion by a fulsome 
index. The thesis of the author is: an understanding of 
the possibilities and implications of metaphysical poetry 
as an instrument for the religious lyrists of the time. 

This presentation of the religious experience of the 
Metaphysical Poets seems a somewhat “Donne-ization” 
of the group. He is the measuring rod that grades their 
achievement. Donne’s highly complex character eludes 
any facile categorization; therefore, a further specula- 
tion may be adduced in the interest of understanding 
him. His choice of religion that afforded him a per- 
manent escape from the hanging, drawing and quarter- 
ing at Tyburn, may have been the consequential in- 
cident which portrayed and betrayed this tortured soul 
through the emotional utterances of its tragedy. 

The delineation of Crashaw’s religious thought, 
straight ahead to the Truth in unswerving direction, as 
it was, could have received a more discriminating, forth- 
right interpretation. His spirituality is that an anima 
naturaliter catholica; his religion, “a sweet inebriated 
ecstasy.” Perhaps its quintessence is expressed in the 
lines, wherein he 

“ ... feels his warm heart hatched into a nest 
Of little eagles and young loves whose high 
Flights scorn the lazy dust and things that dy.” 


Sublime ecstacy was scored once, at least, in English 
seventeenth century literature by the Divine Love out- 
pourings of Crashaw. He is the essential mystic of this 
group; in fact, the only mystic, if we gauge the group 
by the orthodox definition of “mysticism.” It were bet- 
ter to relate our findings to some term other than “mys- 
tic,” unless we are basically set on the foundations of 
the perfectly clear, traditional, historical meaning of 
the word, handed down in the Church throughout the 
centuries, which word was not subject to confusion of 
thought until recent times. Crashaw’s work is not that 
of an exotic. He is in the direct line of descent from the 
fourteenth century mystic, Dame Julian of Norwich 
(1342-1413), whose sole message, “Love was His mean- 
ing,” is heard in the lines that are the summation of 
Crashaw’s poetic thought, “Love thou art absolute lord 
Of Life and Death.” 

Miss White’s style loses somewhat by its defect of 
diffuseness, owing to over-explanation. This defect likely 
arises from her zeal for comprehensive presentation. 
The oft-repeated phrase “in other words” shows this 
care in the writer, but produces that confusion in the 
reader. Likewise, for the reader, hope is repeatedly de- 
ferred, because of the lack of definite answer to the ques- 
tion which the author presents in the discussion of each 
poet’s work: “Is he a mystic”? One would like to see 
an unequivocal definition of the word “mystic” (there 
is but one approach to such a definition) with the ex- 
pression of the thought of the poet under consideration 
at the moment. Just one more ungracious intimation: 
Coventry Patmore, the Poet of Divine Love, whose en- 


tire literary work was organized and successfully 
achieved by profound philosophical thought, is classified 
with Herrick, in that like him, some of his poems “are 
the stock of the verse of Divine whimsy.” 

The Metaphysical Poets is a distinct and distinctive 
contribution to the group that dominated so much of 
the seventeenth century thought. Since the attention of 
contemporary letters is being focused on these poets, the 
timeliness of the book is apparent. 

Sister BercHMANS Loutisg, S.N.D. 


THE ABBOT 
OF CLAIRVAUX 


SarInt BERNARD ON THE Love or Gop. By Terence L. 

Connolly, S.J. Spiritual Book Associates. $2.50 
THERE is no doubt that despite the many hopeful signs 
in the lives of our Catholic laity, there still remains one 
notable deficiency and desideratum. As a body our Cath- 
olic public still regard the reading of books of spiritu- 
ality, lives of the Saints or works on religious perfection 
as a duty of the priest or the Religious, but none of 
theirs. The continued addition to our hagiographical 
literature of works adorned both by sound scholarship 
and literary merit has gone far to undo the prejudice 
and popularize that type of book. And now, more re- 
cently, books on the spiritual life, asceticism, mysticism 
are receiving the attention they deserve from the pens 
of capable English writers. Soon, it is to be hoped, the 
English reading public will have caught up with their 
European brethren. 

It is particularly encouraging to find so many of the 
classics on spirituality put at the service of the seekers 
of works of outstanding merit. The works of Bonaven- 
ture, Bernard and Francis de Sales have never failed to 
win favor in the Church. They make a universal appeal. 
Their works are not dated but modern in the sense of 
appealing equally to the man of our day. And thus we 
find the writings of Saint Bernard paid high praise by 
such differing spirits as Aquinas, Peter Canisius, Balmes 
and Erasmus whose praise of others was so stinted. 
Father Connolly tells us he was introduced to the great 
Cistercian Abbot through Coventry Patmore whose po- 
etry, steeped in the Clairvaux tradition, he was engaged 
in interpreting to his English class. This was a happy 
augury of success. The finished work reflects the perfec- 
tion the classroom sieve is bound to produce. A fine pearl 
demands a noble setting and these judiciously selected 
writings of the Doctor Mellifluus find such in the meticu- 
lous, chaste translation. While the book contains besides 
his The Love of God, forty-seven selections from the 
eighty-six sermons on the Canticle of Canticles, the 
book’s title is appropriate as all center on the love of 
God. Comparing Father Connolly’s translation with the 
more familiar passages of Bernard has proven a delight. 
The appended notes are illuminating and scholarly. 

Another complaint sometimes voiced of Catholic re- 
ligious literature is the unconscionable length of the 
chapters that make up the book. “The books are so dull 
and the chapters so outrageously prolix” was the recent 
complaint of a Catholic, more devout than the common 
run. Well, here is a book, solid yet with the light touch, 
profound yet arresting, with chapters whose reading 
time is well within ten minutes; only two exceptions 
have I found. 

Through it all you will find your soul elevated by the 
sublimity of the thought and your heart enraptured by 
the ecstatic outbursts and you will necessarily compare 
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it with the Imitation of Christ. Like the latter it is not 
to be read through but kept at nand to read a chapter at 
a time. It is a book to steep one in the medieval religious 
tradition without putting off the modern habiliments. 
I am sure all lovers of the Cistercian Doctor as well as 
all bargainers for spiritual treasures will feel profoundly 
grateful to the translator, and to the Spiritual Book 
Associates for their wisdom in publishing this volume. 
WILLIAM J. BENN 


PRUDE'S 
PROGRESS 


PAMELA’Ss DauGHTeERS. By Robert Palfrey Utter and 

Gwendolyn Bridges Needham. The Macmillan Com- 

pany. $3.50 
PAMELA, if by chance you have forgotten your Rich- 
ardson, was the pure country maiden whose virtue so 
nobly withstood the advances of the bold bad young man 
who happened to be her master as well as the village 
squire. She was—there is no avoiding it—a prude of the 
first water. Yet it is really because of her prudishness, 
and that only, that she is singled out here for attention. 
For to the authors of this diverting book she is the 
progenetrix of all the heroines of English fiction, from 
her own raffish era, through the Victorian period, down 
to the “Oh, yeah!” gals of today. 

With the most painstaking zeal and, it is imaginable, 
no little boredom, these two authors have plodded 
through the two and three volume novels of a day, now 
happily past, in which the heroine thought nothing of 
taking some six or eight pages to proclaim her female 
delicacy and yell her modesty from the literary house- 
tops. This judiciously documented work of literary re- 
search follows the English fictional heroine through all 
her variations, and some of the purple patches are very 
highly colored indeed. But if you are going to take your 
fictional literature seriously as a study, then you must 
take it as it is, Mrs. Grundy notwithstanding. 

That, however, hardly seems to justify the authors of 
this book in stepping off the literary asphalt, so to speak. 
Some of their descriptive bits are—well, let us say, 
sophisticated! They evidently know nothing at all about 
the Church’s attitude regarding virginity, birth control, 
or biology; so why their excursion in these directions? 
Quite out of place is a cheap facetiousness about the 
early Christian virgin martyrs, who are off the record 
as far as the fictional progeny of Pamela are concerned; 
and a reference to plucked eyebrows leads to a depilatory 
dissertation that not only is offensive, but is not in the 
least germane to the subject. 

Apart from these rather serious objections, the book 
is abounding in humor; its quotations are aptly chosen; 
and for all the rollicking enjoyment the authors evi- 
dently had in its writing, it is abundantly obvious that 
their acquaintance with the heroine of English fiction 
since the prudish Pamela is scholarly. HeNry Watts 


ENRICHING 
A FERTILE FIELD 


THE FLOWERING OF New ENGLAND. By Van Wyck 

Brooks. E. P. Dutton and Co. $4 
SOME books are talked about, others are read and one 
or two are reread. The last mentioned few achieve fame 
without first achieving notoriety, largely because their 
readers are much too busy abstracting nutty phrases 
for their notebooks or committing a fine sentence to 
memory to engage in the cocktail hour custom of eulogiz- 
ing the latest best-seller. So it is with the readers of 
The Flowering of New England. If they have not been 
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articulate it is only because they are too busy digesting 
the book or because they are supremely confident that 
it is proof against poor publicity and the American 
apathy towards belles-lettres. 

Ostensibly The Flowering of New England is a his- 
tory of American Literature in New England from 1815 
to 1865. The matter is familiar to most American stu- 
dents. There is the carefully reconstructed picture of Bos- 
ton after the revolution, of Harvard College and Cam- 
bridge, of the first band of American scholars who literal- 
ly ransacked the libraries of Europe for source materials, 
of the foundation of the learned academies and reviews, 
of the decline of the Calvinists and the rise of the Uni- 
versalists, of transcendentalism and the birth of the 
Abolitionist movement. Nothing of importance has been 
omitted, nor any of the charming irrelevancies which 
lend the important its proper perspective. But the thing 
which makes the book something of a classic is not the 
skillful arrangement of the details or the excellence of 
the scholarship, but the remarkable personality by 
which it charms the reader. 

Mr. Brooks’ mind is mellow and autumnal, rich in as- 
sociations, broad in its genuine tolerance. Unlike the re- 
search scholar he realizes that the historian must re- 
create rather than exhume, that the imagination must do 
more than photograph the remains. At times his lan- 
guage glows with the warmth of his feeling and sen- 
tences splash across the page. Whole chapters (Emer- 
son: Woodnotes, for examples) are candescent with emo- 
tion. Few critics are able to share the ideals of their 
subjects so completely without damage to their own 
judgment. Mr. Brooks is as sympathetic to Ticknor, Pres- 
cott and Longfellow as he is to Emerson, Thoreau and 
Hawthorne towards whom he has a temperamental bias. 
Untrammelled by theory he does not see contradictions 
where they do not exist. 

The style is as beautiful as it is surprising. Pungent, 
allusive, varied, it recalls the time when the word 
“critic” was not synonymous with “literary journalist,” 
when reviews were written after six months study. In 
the larger sense of proportion and harmony of parts, 
of the peculiar effects of individual units (such as the 
first chapter on Thoreau) of imaginative suggestion, one 
is forced to go to the great essayists for comparison. At 
least ten of the thirty-eight chapters have all the emo- 
tional and imaginative qualities of genuine literature. 
If the future volumes in this series even partially fulfill 


the promise given in the first, the literature of which’ 


Mr. Brooks is the historian will be immeasurably en- 
riched. FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


Zest For Lire. By Johan Woller. Alfred A. Knopf. 


$2.50 
SUPPOSEDLY a book for armchair adventurers, Zest 
for Life is really a book of travel. Actually it is a series 
of essays, short stories, a little literary comment and 
descriptions of some of the phenominal beauties of na- 
ture, all tied up more or less closely with travel. It must 
have been a very pleasant book to write. The author 
wanders happily from fact to fancy, from lyric prose 
to the expression of his cherished ideas in the realm of 
morality. A fountain, a row of trees in a French park, 
an incident that tells a tale, a ruin or a new building: 
anything may lead to a rambling essay on women or 
machinery, history, beauty, or the universe. Reading be- 
comes as an endless, pleasant talks with older people 
who like to air their views and tell stories without a 
lively exchange of ideas. 

The stories are well told except for a tendency to 
linger on the beauties of nature at the most exciting 
moments. He is at his best describing a perfect French 
meal with wine and sunshine and a good appetite. 
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THEATRE 





GEORGE BREWER’S new play, Tide Rising, produced 
by Richard Aldrich and Richardson Myers at the Lyceum 
Theatre, is nothing if not timely. It is also thoughtful, 
and beautifully acted. Moreover, it contains an Idea, not 
wholly put over, but possibly the Idea which, when it has 
matured, may solve the strike problem. 

The Idea is that, when it comes down to brass tacks, 
it is the middleman—-the representative of the great 
middle class—and the middle-woman, who suffer most 
from local or national strikes. It is the middleman and 
his wife and their families and their friends who pay the 
piper when great industries close down and hundreds 
of thousands are out of work. They pay it in various 
ways. Their grown-up children are suddenly among the 
idle. Their income is cut down. Their facilities for get- 
ting to and from their own work and thus holding their 
own jobs, are curtailed. If they sympathize with the 
strikers, and most of them do, they bear all this uncom- 
plainingly. 

Mr. Brewer thinks that being the innocent bystanders 
they are in a situation to assert themselves and insist 
that both sides should consider them, should at least 
listen to their efforts to mediate and bring about fair 
settlement. They do not want to destroy the rich. They 
subscribe to the doctrine of the late Will Rogers, “We 
want to keep the rich with us. We want to live on ’em!” 
They want justice for the rich, but they also realize that 
the rich are usually able to obtain it, and that their 
passionate outcries that they are being squeezed to the 
wall are at least premature. 

On the other hand the middleman realizes that though 
his sympathies go out to the manual workers, these are 
becoming so powerful through their great unions that 
they, too, may sometimes misuse their power. The his- 
tory of the world shows that most of us are apt to lose 
our heads when power comes, to forget the lessons of 
our early experience. To Mr. Brewer the middleman can 
be and should be the open-minded friend of both sides, 
the friend who insists on being considered. 

So he shows us a strike among the mill workers of 
a small New England town, a strike in which neither 
the mill owner nor the strikers would listen to reason. 
A middleman there, who is rapidly being ground between 
the two factions, takes a hand in the game, forces each 
side to see reason, and ends the strike. 

Mr. Brewer shows us how he did it. It worked because 
Mr. Brewer makes it work. I do not know whether 
it would work in real life or not. The peace maker’s first 
act, for instance, is to lock up the leader of each side 
so that his own activities could not be interfered with. 
I do not see any middleman locking up Mr. Lewis and 
Mr. Sloan and settling their dispute for them, but per- 
haps the plan would work with some needed changes. 
Like most propagandists Mr. Brewer goes a bit too far. 

But he is never dull and he gives us an up-to-date 
picture of a strike, its leaders, its types of workers, its 
arguments, and some of its results. He throws in one of 
the best mob scenes we have been shown on the stage 
for some time. Best of all, he handles his problem with 
such tact that almost everyone but his two leaders is 
satisfied with his solution. Those two would never be 
satisfied. 

Grant Mitchell’s acting in the leading role of the mid- 
dleman is admirable, and Tamara makes a tempera- 
mental and passionate leader of the strikers. The other 
players are all good. (It is a rare thing these days to 
see anything but good acting on the New York stage.) 
Perhaps Mr. Brewer is too open-minded. 

The enchanting Beatrice Lillie has another success— 
still at the Winter Garden and this time in association 
with Bert Lahr. The Shuberts have put on the new 
revue superbly, but of course it is Miss Lillie who carries 


the production, with able assistance from her co-star. 
Together they make The Show Is On one of the big 
successes of recent years. It is a waste of time to con- 
sider the plot. There is something about a King and a 
beautiful lady and a Hollywood contract. Any reasonable 
person will be delighted with the rollicking humor of 
the entire show, with its singing and its dancing and its 
general brilliance of costumes and setting. Miss Lillie 
gives an impersonation of Josephine Baker in a way 
that will delight everybody except her victim: as a great 
lady in the audience she sees and successfully wrecks 
a performance of Hamlet; and she sings a music hall 
sob-song in a manner that extracts the pathos from 
every sob-song ever written. From start to finish she is 
at her best. She is superbly dressed throughout—a past- 
mistress of comedy in splendid garb and setting. 

Here’s a line of jubilation chronicling the steadily in- 
creasing success of The Eternal Road, Max Reinhardt’s 
great spectacle at the Manhattan Opera House. In my 
review two weeks back I expressed a fear that it would 
not be appreciated as it deserves. That fear is past. After 
a hesitant start it is on its way to a financial success as 
big as its artistic one. 

Howdy Stranger, the new offering at the Longacre, 
is written by Robert Sloane and Louis Pelletier and 
produced by Hammerstein and Robert Goldstein. It 
struck me as a pretty weak affair, but before I had time 
to say so the public began to hustle to the box office in 
increasing numbers and now it seems to have escaped 
the theatrical cemetery. It has something to do with a 
cowboy, and part of it is laid in New York and part in 
Arizona. The humor seems to be aimed directly at young- 
sters of high-school age, but the middle-aged and the old 
around me chortled in their glee over actors’ goings-on. 
The truth is that these days we want so much to laugh 
that we are ready to roar over almost anything. 

Thirsty Soil, a play written by Raymond Bond and 
produced at the Forty-eighth Street Theatre by three 
optimists whose names are new to most of us, ought 
to be better than it is. A sincere drama written around 
the lives and struggles of a New England family who 
have moved west to fight tornadoes, drought and crop 
failures on a farm on the loneliest plains of Nebraska, 
should be interesting and moving. At times it is, owing 
to the excellence of Maude Allen’s acting. But the play- 
wright has not done his share for his company or his 
audiences, and the gloom of his spirit lies over the play 
like a black pall. There are countless farm-women in the 
far West whose lives are tragedies. There are countless 
sons and daughters of such wives who are eating their 
young hearts out because life offers them nothing but 
loneliness and labor. There are countless situations of 
the kind Mr. Bond shows us. His personal tragedy is 
that he cannot make either his characters or his situa- 
tions seem real. The play gives us something worth 
while, however, in the acting of Maude Allen as the 
farmer’s wife. Her understanding of and sympathy for 
her unhappy children. The steadfastness with which she 
carries her own burdens and keeps her household ma- 
chinery moving, are not in the play’s text. She has given 
life and beauty to an artificial character by putting into 
it the clear light of her own spirit. 

I have not seen Behind Red Lights at the Mansfield 
Theatre and I do not intend to see it. One has to draw 
the line somewhere—and a good place for Catholic play- 
goers to draw it is at a so-called “dramatic” study 
of commercialized vice. The start-off is a picture of 
country girls brought into New York by the promise of 
decent work. From that point the reader can write the 
play himself. Judging by the general opinion, he could 
not make a much worse job of it than the two authors 
have done. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


THE GREEN LIGHT. The second of Lloyd Douglas’ in- 
spirational novels reaches the screen with more felicity 
than The Magnificent Obsession. It is not startlingly dif- 
ferent, either in plot or treatment, but a good deal of the 
emasculated religion which made its predecessor mere 
sentimental sermonizing is absent. The author’s creed, 
as expressed in the film, is as indeterminate still as the 
minister portrayed and is hardly calculated to stimulate 
anyone who has once heard the Golden Rule. But the 
production is canny and the players convincing and the 
whole affair flaunts a white banner of good intentions 
which will not be denied. A young doctor who has as- 
sumed his mentor’s guilt in the careless death of a 
patient is scored by the embittered daughter of the vic- 
tim. He sublimates his professional pride in a gesture 
of self-sacrifice, joining a scientific friend in an experi- 
mental study of the spotted fever. But forgiveness over- 
comes the girl’s grief and, when the young man falls 
ill, the truth is revealed. The fever is gotten under control 
and all obstacles to romance are swept away. An effective 
cast, including Erroll Flynn, Anita Louise, Margaret 
Lindsay and Sir Cedric Hardwicke, makes very good 
entertainment indeed of the picture, and the direction 
has emphatically spotlighted the notions of courage and 
faith. It will be of interest to mature audiences only, 
however, and naturally will not impress the youngsters. 
(Warner) 


STOLEN HOLIDAY. This is a heavy tale of an inter- 
national swindler and a magnanimous if slightly dense 
woman. It captures only a fair amount of interest in 
its melodramatic telling and owes its slight credibility 
to the players. A large scale manipulator makes an 
unsuspecting tool of a Paris mannequin and, later, by 
a combination of charm and an appeal to her obliging 
nature, persuades her to marry him. He is forced to flee 
to Switzerland and there his wife, having met true love, 
announces her desire to be quit of him. The swindler 
thereupon walks into a hail of bullets from pursuing 
police officers. It is a scandal on the Stavisky model, 
creaky and cumbersome and not designed for light enter- 
tainment. Claude Rains does well with a narrow role, 
as do Ian Hunter and Alison Skipworth. Whether or not 
the villain of the piece is a suicide is not clear but even 
without that consideration the film has too casual an 
attitude for any but adults. (Warner) 


WE’RE ON THE JURY. Helen Broderick and Victor 
Moore are teamed in this version of trial by jury and 
play with a truly Gilbertian flourish. A murder trial is 
not ordinarily a joking matter but when Miss Broderick 
persuades her friend the judge to allow her to sit on 
the jury and there encounters an old school chum in 
the mouse-voiced Victor Moore, the proceedings take 
a farcical and sometimes hilarious turn. Miss Broderick 
sways the opinions of her colleagues by such diverse 
means as flattery, feeding and giving lessons in the 
dance. Her unorthodox methods are confirmed finally by 
the exposure of the guilty party. The film is excellent 
as a type of extravagant fooling and is guaranteed fun 
for the family. (RKO) 


OUTCAST. It would appear that we are very definitely 
in the midst of a doctor-hospital cycle of motion pictures. 
This is another story, rather involved and cluttered, of 
the rehabilitation of a doctor falsely accused of murder. 
His struggle to continue in his profession against the 
avenging family of the deceased patient provides good 
if sometimes stern entertainment. Warren William, 
Karen Morley and Lewis Stone are prominently involved 
in the pointing of an obvious moral. It may interest the 
adults. (Paramount) THomas J. FITzMorRIs 
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EVENTS 


THE old tyrannies were melting before the obduracy of 
modern youth. . . . Placed in the dilemma of sacrificing 
family and friends or having his neck washed by his 
mother, an eleven-year-old, twentieth-century boy reso- 
lutely gave up everything, ran away from home... . 
Mass fear of a name churned Moscow. Comrades named 
Trotsky thronged Soviet courts, begged to have the 
appellation changed. . . . Modes of decreasing the ardor 
of sit-down strikers were excogitated. One method con- 
templated placing cactus plants in factories when strikes 
threaten. . . . European diplomacy, harassed by weighty 
problems, faced new unpleasantness. . . . Hordes of 
Polish rats invaded the new French embassy in Warsaw, 
chewed official documents, drove the Gallic diplomats 
out. The question of diplomatic immunity was raised... . 
Abysmal ignorance of the social amenities was revealed. 
A Pennsylvania patient bit off the nose of his nurse... . 
Modern hostility toward the rougher sort of cow be- 
came more outspoken. The Resettlement Division in 
Washington advertised frankly for cows of a gentle 
nature. . . . Unexplored fields were invaded by science. 
A learned expedition set out for Alaska to study Eski- 
mos’ teeth. Another party was readying for Africa to 
do some original research on the primitive native tonsil. 
. .. Mean crimes nauseated the nation. In California, a 
burglar stole all the cheese in a poor man’s home... . 
Postal men, in a New York town, were temporarily in 
bad odor. A package of fresh skunk skins in the mail 
disrupted the postal service, forced the clerks out into 
the exterior snow. . . . Unusual ways of transferring 
property appeared. An Arkansas farmer, going to bed 
with one home, woke up with two. As he snored peace 
fully through the night, the flood dropped on his farm 
a newly painted, well-furnished four-room house. The 
title to the home and the mortgage were not deposited 
by the flood. ... 


A suicide in the East left a note: “So off to teach the 
devil how to dance. Fantastical, is it not?”. . . . Suicides 
pull triggers, leap from tall buildings, and the devil 
writes their names on his dance program. The dance is 
held in an enormous night club. It is always night. The 
electric fans and lights, the ventilating system are out 
of order; always will be out of order. The atmosphere 
is stuffy, infernally hot. And the people attending are 
definitely not nice people. Dancing with the devil is a 
horrible ordeal. The dance goes on and on and on, with- 
out music and without end. There is no one in the uni- 
verse who would commit suicide twice. It is easy to get 
into the devil’s night club. One little bullet. Bang! You 
are in it forever. ... “So off to teach the devil how to 
dance. Fantastical, is it not?” ... 


Denis Conan Doyle, son of Arthur Conan Doyle, creator 
of Sherlock Holmes, is visiting the United States. Arthur 
Conan Doyle was raised a Catholic, fell away, died a 
spiritualist. The son told interviewers he has been in 
constant communication with his father since the lat- 
ter’s death. If Arthur could really communicate with 
the son, he would say: “Son, I made a great mistake 
when I left the Catholic Church. Drop spiritualism. It 
is false. There is only one true Church.”. . . The First 
Legion, the well-known play about Jesuits, was produced 
by prisoners in a Connecticut jail. The director and 
three in the cast were “lifers.” Convicts walked about 
the stage as Jesuits, dressed in cassocks and birettas. A 
great throng of prisoners saw the play and liked it. A 
number of vocations may result, it was felt. ... A con- 
vict in a New York prison told the warden he wanted 
to become a lay brother, wondered if the time he served 
in jail would be accepted in lieu of postulancy and 
novitiate. THE PARADER 














